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Read: Kdison’s “First 100 Years” 
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How to buy a Radio-Phonograph 


... dust Make this Simple, 3 Minute Test: 


4 Ask your radio dealer to play one of your favorite records (bring 
™ one from home if you wish) on any radio-phonograph 


in his store except the new Zenith with the COBRA TONE ARM. 


D Then ask him to play the same record on a Zenith with the 
=== .zmazing COBRA TONE ARM. The difference will astound 

you! You'll hear—for the first time—all the musical beauty in the record 
. . absolutely free of all annoying noise, hiss, rattle. Even in your 

oldest records, you'll discover thrilling new volume and richness 

of tone through the COBRA’S magic. 


Here’s why: the COBRA TONE 
ARM is an entirely new principle. Us- 















ing no crystals, no magnets, it repro- 
duces tones on a Radionic Wave— 
responds to beautiful shadings and 
overtones so delicate they could 
never be captured so faithfully 
before! And the COBRA floats 
so lightly in the groove (only 
2¢ of an ounce) that records 
also stay like new. You en- 
joy them Aundreds of plays 
longer! 


What’s more, the COBRA is so fool- 
proof that you can drop it — even 
scrape it across records. . . its filament 
retracts so nothing’s harmed. And to 
complete your listening thrill, Zenith’s 
Silent-Speed Record Changer gently, 
quietly, changes 10 inch records, 12 
inch, or both sizes mixed . . . so fast 
you enjoy a practically continuous 
flow of music! In just 3 minutes, this 
demonstration will show you how to 
choose a radio-phonograph for years 
of extra enjoyment. 












ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
30 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW” IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 


Model 12H094E, $395. Others from $26.95 to $375. 
(West Coast Prices Slightly Higher) 





COPYRIGHT 1947, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


Remember... No Other Instrument 


HAS THE AMAZING 


COBRA TONE ARM 


at any Price...can give you 


This Sensational New Way to Play Records / 





Talking It Over 


| by Graham Patterson 


's America Headed for Illiteracy? 


Amcrica’s public school systeftn is 
today facing a serious situation. 

The teachers, to whom we look 
for the proper education of our chil- 
dren, are disappearing from the class- 
rooms. More than 350,000 have quit 
the profession since 1939. That is ap- 
proximately one-third of all the teach- 
ers in America. Emergency measures 
to meet the situation have compelled 
many states to issue “emergency cer- 
tificates” to young men and women 
lacking the usual qualifications, includ- 
ing even some who have not been to 
high school. Even with these radical 
measures, however, there were 60,000 
teachers’ jobs unfilled last year. 

To make the situation worse, fewer 
persons are entering teachers’ schools. 
In 1920, one-fourth of the college stu- 
dents enrolled at teachers’ colleges; by 
1930 only one out of six embraced a 
teaching career; last year, the number 
of students planning to be teachers was 
only one out of fourteen. A dire out- 
look, indeed, for our children and 
grandchildren. 

In many cities throughout the 
country teachers are going on strike. 
In St. Paul, Minn., a teachers’ strike 
lasting 35 days involved 1,160 teachers 
and 30,000 pupils. Similar teachers’ 
strikes have occurred in Norwalk, 
Conn., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Paterson, N.J., and others are 
threatened in many other cities, 


x % ¥ 


That teachers have a just griev- 
ance, any fair-minded person will con- 
cede when he weighs the investment in 
time, study and effort required of teach- 
ers to qualify them for their profession 
against the inadequate compensation 
they receive for their services. They 
are caught between the jaws of a fixed 
and already low income and steadily 
rising living costs. In 1941 the national 
average teacher’s salary was only 
$1,470 a year. That is the national 
average; there are 11 states in which 
salaries run as low as $500 a year. In 
Mississippi, 50% of the teachers earn 
less than $900 a year; in Arkansas, 
more than half are paid less than 
$1,000; the largest proportion of teach- 
ers in Missouri, New Hampshire, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Virginia 
are paid less than $1,500 annually. 
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To make ends meet, many teach- 
ers are utilizing their spare time to earn 
money in factories, even night clubs, 
as salesmen, truck drivers, carpenters, 
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and in one case as a bartender. A man 
entrusted with the molding of young 
minds tending bar! The New Jersey 
Educational Review reports that teach- 
ers’ outside jobs range from hotel 
chambermaids to tool and die work. 

In a recent issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post, one of the 350,000 teach- 
ers who have quit explained why: “Be- 
cause today teaching is the most un- 
derpaid and unappreciated of the 
learned professions.” In many cities a 
man can earn as much and even more 
at tending bar or driving a truck as he 
can by utilizing his knowledge, training 
and abilities to educate the young. In 
most cities a woman teacher can start 
as a telephone operator at as much as 
she can earn in a classroom. And the 
telephone operator can look forward 
to increased. pay with experience; the 
school teacher’s salary is usually “froz- 
en” by law. 
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Last month, the National Educa- 
tion Association, with a membership of 


nearly 775,000 teachers, outlined a 
program calling for higher minimum 
salaries, with regular increases leading 


to a “professional salary level for ex- 
perienced teachers ranging from $4,00 
to $6,000.” Efforts are being made to 
establish minimum pay laws; in one 
state the goal is $2,200; in nine others 
$2,400. 

We are now spending six times as 
much on our peacetime Army and Navy 
as we are for our education bill; we 
allot to the education of our children 
only half as much as is spent each year 
for liquor. Isn’t it high time we recog- 
nized our responsibilities to our chil- 
dren—and in turn to the teachers to 
whom we look to help make them good 
citizens—and Jiterate citizens? 


(Gn: 
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Skidded — Braking too 


quickly on ice or snow can be 
fatal. Use Weed Tire Chains and 
drive carefully. 





Stuck — Don’t let this hap- 
pen to you. Use Weed Tire Chains 
when it’s snowy and avoid “‘I told 


you so.”’ 


f 


@ Use tire chains. Ask your 
dealer for the new WEED AMER- 
ICAN V Bar-Reinforced. More 
than a new tire chain— “WEED 
AMERICAN V Bars” are the new 
idea in traction. WEED Regular 
and WEED Extra Heavy tire 
chains have also been improved. 
Tell your dealer, “‘I want 
WEED TIRE CHAINS.” 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTUPE BREATH is a serious social 
D problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 
can’t “brush off’? DENTURE BREATH! 


Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
seratches— causing offensive DENTURE 
BREATH! 

With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
30¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 





Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
nO BRUSHING 





Soak plate or bridge in 
Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures ; 
clean, bright, odor-free! 


-POLIDENT 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! , 
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Between 


Ourselves 





"Slobbovia Dath Haid": I wonder 
if comic strip artist Al Capp intentionally 
drew the map of “Lower Slobbovia” (Dec. 
18) to resemble the face of that country’s 


£-A DOUGHNUT SHAPED BUN — Trai 
Orsn oF LOWER SLOBBOVIA 


Te< ‘Tax 
Ten. Toe 


by Cerce 


oa Ff 
& Fh ce oc. e 
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Inc. 


SLOBBOVIA & LENA. Similarity coincidental. 


United Features Syndicate, 


most gruesome character—Lena (ugh) the 
Hyena. “Upper Lower Slobbovia” be- 
comes the nose; “Salt Bagle Lake,” the 
eye; “Lowest Slobbovia,” the chin; “Dath 
Walley,” the ear; etc. And it appears to 
me that two of Lena’s deadly fangs are 
about to destroy “Sodom and Gomor- 
rah.” Could you please inform readers 
and myself if this assumption is correct? 
Harlow Ankeny, Newberg, Ore. 

[Al Capp, Li’l Abner artist, wires this an- 
swer: “If you will examine the map of 
Slobbovia carefully, you will see that it 
vaguely resembles a face about to throw up. 


Since the dawn of time this has been the 
reaction of all visitors at their first sight of 
Slobbovia. By a process too technical to 


explain here, the coast line of Slobbovia it- 
self has gradually taken on a semblance of 
the outside world’s reaction to it. Rand, 
Rasputin & McNally Map Makers.”—Ed.] 


For Men Only? Your lengthy article 
on the Rhodes Scholarships (Jan. 15) was 
well done. However, I would like to see 
a similar type of scholarship set up for tal- 
ented young maids of our generation who 
might like to pursue similar lines of en- 
deavor. How about overseas scholarships 
for them? It seems to me that a closer 
relationship between women of the two 
hemispheres would also benefit mankind. 

Walter Duncan, Springfield, Til. 


Presidential Faiths: PATHFINDER 
(Jan. 1) says “five of our 33 Presidents 
have been Unitarians. . . . Only Episco- 
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| Great American Sales Co., 2226 Silverton Road, Dept. 407 Chicago 16, Ill. 


What every woman 
Should 


Know 
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Appearance often deceives. Toilet bowls 
that seem clean are not necessarily so— 
Sani-Flush ensures fresh, odorless toilet 
bowls because it cleans and disinfects 
them by chemical action ... removes 
both the obvious stains and the invis- 
ible film that cause odors. Just sprinkle 
Sani-Flush into the toilet bowl. 

Cleans in hard or soft water. Won’t 
hurt septic tank systems. 
Sold everywhere. Two 
handy sizes. The Hygie- 
nic Products Company, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani “Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 
SANITARY 


Your Own PROGRAMS 
Thru Your Own RADIOS 


Tell jokes, 


imitate stars, sing, give news, make funny 
remarks about friends present. Real fun! Surprise friends! 
Has Push-Button for cutting in and out of radio programs to 


your own home broadcast. Test your radio voice, discover 
idden talent, improve diction, amateur hour practice, etc. A 
real metal micr« pace, NOT A TOY. Size 8” x 314". Can be 
attached to ANY AC-DC radio. Comes complete with cord for 
hiding it in another room. Send No Money — 1 CO Day Triai. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. in postman C.O.D. 
only $1.98 plus postage. You'll be thrilled! 











Pron REMNANTS oF 
Cotten DRESS GOODS 


Here is a real BARGAIN! From 2 to 
10 yard lengths. Order the size and 
kind you meed! Prints, Percales 





Seersuckers, Gingham, Spun, ete. For 
Dresses, Children's Clothes, Aprons 
Pajamas. SEND NO MONEY! Pay 


postman only $4.95 plus postage for 
large bundle ‘“‘Tub-Fast Cottons 
FREE thread and buttons. Sent 
Cc. 0. D. Satisfaction Guaranteed — 
or Money Back, MYRA ALLAN 

1005-P Market Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


BEES 





‘side line” 
much 


Raising bees is a good * 
from which you'll derive 
pleasure and profit, and plenty 
re delicious honey. For latest, 

best information on subject, send 
First Lessons In Bee- 
keeping’ and 1 year subscription to leading bee mag- 
azine. Free literature 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box L, Hamilton, IM. 


$1.50 for new edition of book “* 
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palians, with nine, can claim more.” I say 
seven were Presbyterian—Jackson, Polk, 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Cleveland, Harrison, 
Wilson. Jefferson, whom you describe as 
Unitarian, had no affiliation. 
Mrs. H. R. Jewett, Decatur, Ga. 

[PATHFINDER’s error wasn’t in its count 
of faiths but in its miscount (33) of Ameri- 
ca’s 32 presidents. Polk is listed as a Metho- 
dist, Lincoln had no official affiliation and 
Jefferson’s religious philosophy was historical- 
ly that of the Unitarians.—Ed.] 


Manner-Minded: As a teacher of 
home economics I always read the sections 
devoted to Education and* Home first. 
Your article Teaching Manners (Jan. 
15) struck a responsive chord. I am de- 
voting time in each of my classes to com- 
mon courtesies and everyday manners. 
There is a need for cooperation among all 
teachers on this subject. 

Alice R. Kuester, Ansonia, Ohio 


. . - I always read your magazine, 
particularly the section on Education. 
Please tell me the name of the publisher 
of Your Manners are Showing by Betty 
Betz. 

J. C. Sonstelie, Superintendent 
Brewster Public Schools, 
Brewster, Wash. 


. . - Please give me the name and 
address of the publisher of the book Your 
Manners Are Showing, which was written 
by Betty Betz. 

Walter W. Benson, Principal 
Greenwood High School, 
Greenwood, S.C. 

[Publisher: Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 
1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y.; price: 
$2—Ed.] 


Boomerang: Of all the fool things 
ever devised to hurt the workman, this is 
it—so-called portal-to-portal pay. 

If he sues for some supposedly portal- 
to-portal pay, he will have all the extra 
things taken away from him, and will of 
course be paid just like a machine. He will 
have to come to the plant all dressed 
ready to work—there will be no more 
dressing rooms, 

Let’s get the working man back on 
the Constitution with a right to work if 
he has a job, and produce things to sell. 
For without production his job and mine 
are up salt creek without a paddle, 

J. M. Simmons, Winston Salem, N.C. 


Approval: Thank you for your edi- 
torial comment (Jan. 15) on the coal 
strike, and the action Congress should 
take to prevent any recurrence, 

James W. Forsyth, Leavenworth, Kan. 


. . - I want to tell you how much 
I like your article The Challenge of the 
Lewis Case. 1 wish every true American 
could read it. 
George M. Vercoe, Flint, Mich. 


Messrs. Wilson: In your Jan. 1 issue 
under Along the American Way you say 
“Charles E. Wilson is the president of 
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Dependable 





When the American public, 
through its buying habits, indi- 
cates a decided preference 
for any product—you can be 
certain that it has merit above 
all others. 


Dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs are in this enviable 
position, and are preferred 
and purchased by more 
motorists than any other spark 
plugs. Champion Spark Plug 
Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 





Usten to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Horry Wismer's fost sportscast every Friday night, 9:55 EST over the ABC network 
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To People 


whowantto write 


but can’t get started 


Do you have that constant urge to write | 


but the fear that beginner hasn’t 
chance? Then listen to what the 
editor of Liberty said on this subject: 


a 


“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today than ever before. Some 
of the greatest of writing men and women 
have passed from the scene in recent years. 
Who will take their places? Who will be the 
new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, 
Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and the 
happiness of achievement await the new men 
and women of power.”’ 


Already Sold Two Articles 
Halfway Through Course 


“As I enter the last half of 
my training, I know I have 
gained in knowledge and 
confidence far more than the 
tuition price. 
articles I submitted to the 
Boston Post have been ac- 
cepted. My suggestion to all 
would-be writers is ‘Learn to 
write the right way, through 
N.1L.A.’ ’’—Miriam A. Hoy, 
92 Lake Avenue, Melrose, 
Mass. 


Writing Aptitude Test— FREE! 
Te Newspaper Institute of America of- 





fers a FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its 

object is to discover new recruits for the 
army of men and women who add to their 
income by fiction and article writing. The 
Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but ex- 
pert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of imagination, logic, etc. Not all 
applicants pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N. I. A. course 
based on the practical training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. 


This is the New York City Copy Desk 
Method which teaches you to write by 
writing! You develop your individual style 
instead of trying to copy that of others. 


You “‘cover” actual assignments such as 
metropolitan reporters get. Although you 
work at home, on your own time, you are 
constantly guided by experienced writers. 


It is really fascinating work. Each week you see 
new progress. In a matter of months you can ac- 
quire the coveted “‘professional”’ touch. Then you’re 
ready for market with greatly improved chances of 
making sales. 


Mail the Coupon 
Now 


But the first step is to take 
the Writing Aptitude Test. 
It requires but a few min- 
utes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. 
Make the first move 
towards the most enjoy- 
able and profitable occupa- 
tion—writing for publica- 
tion! Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


VETERANS 
This Course 
approved for 

Veterans’ 


Training 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit as promised in 
Pathfinder, February 12. 


Miss } 
Mrr. 


Mr. \ 


Address 


( ) Check here if you are eligible under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. 


All correspondence confidential 

on you 60-B-667 

OS 
Copyright 1947 Newspaper Institute of America 
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Two feature | 





a | 
former 


No salesman will call | 


General Electric Co.” I thought he was 
the President of General Motors—refer- 
ring to your Yesterday’s Prophecies 


(Dec. 8) and One Man’s Opinion (Oct. 
23). 
F, M. Campbell, Bayard, Ohio 
[Charles Edward Wilson is president of 
General Electric Company and Charles Erwin 
Wilson is president of General Motors.—Ed.] 


Wings: After reading your article on 
the coming age of the flying wing (Jan. 
29) I noticed this newspaper picture of a 
British “plane to come.” 


It looks to me 


Acme 


45° WING SWEEP. Tomorrow's tailless plane. 


like a big step toward fulfillment of 
your all-wing airliner prophecy. 
John Steuben, Dallas, Tex. 
[Not really a “big” step, says PaTtH- 
FINDER’s aviation editor. The wing’s okay; 
but there’s still too much fuselage.—Ed.] 


Sugar Warehouses: There is no real 
sugar shortage in the U.S. Hundreds of 
thousands of tons refined before Pearl 
Harbor are just waiting to be marketed at 
any price, 

I know, because I have made an 
8,000-mile trip on which I investigated the 
sugar misrepresentations. I even found 
one refinery which could not operate this 
season because it had no more storage 
space and was unable to build sufficient 
additional storage. 

America should not continue sacri- 
ficing while surplus stocks are spoiling. 
Dr. C. L. Goodenough, Boonville, Cal. 


National Insurance: If insurance is 
good for a man who can afford to carry 
life insurance on himself, then surely a 
national insurance operated by the Gov- 
ernment as proposed in the Townsend 
Plan, now before the 80th Congress | Bill 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago. Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 54, Number 4. 
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| “Warm weather’ relief for 





Help increase 
the flow of 
nature’s own 








lubricating 
fluids 


@ When icy blasts seem to 
cut through you like a 
knife and your joints seem 
to creak with every move- 
ment —there’s a reason! 
as Cold weather actually con- 
stricts tiny blood vessels, cutting 
down the supply of nature’s own lu- 
bricating fluids to your joints— 
that’s why they creak, and feel 
stiff. Rub those aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local cir- 
culation speeds up. That wonder- 
ful “warmth” helps those tiny 
blood vessels feed your 
joints with more lubricat- 
ing fluids—and you feel 
like shouting for joy! Al- 
ways keep a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. 
$1.25 at your drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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H.R. 16]. should be good for all and it 


would settle the problem of social se-’ 


CURIEY so: 0% 
Charles A. Brandow, North East, Pa. 


Letters for Letters: One of PaTH- 
FINDER’S most interesting sections is Be- 
tween Ourselves. I'd like to see it get 
more space, 


F. J. Walker, D.C.L., Atascadero, Cal. 


. . . I agree with H. E. Hornsby of 
Fort Myers, Fla., that Between Ourselves 
should be Among Ourselves. Will some 
professor please settle this controversy? 

Kathryn Rich Tice, Omro, Wis. 


. As a linguist I saw at once that 
“between” was correct, and then I found 
that you had met the criticism (Between 
Ourselves, Jan. 15) completely. 

H. W. Magoun, Ph.D., Belmont, Mass. 


Compulsory Training: Re proposals 
for compulsory military training, 50 years 
ago many German boys came to our coun- 
try to escape this thing. If we adopt 
peacetime conscription our boys, in turn, 
will be trying to find a free country to 
which they can emigrate. 

Fred Orr, Fairfield, Idaho 


Razor's Edge: In your review of The 
Razor’s Edge (Jan. 15) you criticize W. 
Somerset Maugham’s book as “a loose- 
jointed, foolish novel” and its film counter- 
part as “full of essential emptiness.” I 
protest such a statement. 

I was favorably impressed that the 
motion picture industry felt the American 
public was ready to understand and appre- 
ciate literature with such inspirational 
value and leadership. 

Mrs. John C. Hewitt, 
Three Mile Bay, NF 


¢ « « Pass along my compliments to 
whoever wrote the review of The Razor’s 
Edge. 
Chester B. Bahn, Editor, 
The Film Daily, New York, N.Y. 


Uniform Divorce Law: Senator Ar- 
thur Capper’s resolution to introduce to 
the Soth Congress his bill S.726, which 
will put marriages and divorces on a uni- 
form basis throughout the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia, is a fine move 
forward, 

But the jump into marriage should 
also be regarded as an important step. It 
would be much simpler if all those con- 
sidering marriage were sure they were tak- 
ing the right road before entering into a 
marriage contract that, as a result of Sen. 
Capper’s crusade, might be hard to break. 

A uniform marriage law with stipula- 
tions that engaged couples wait a year be- 
fore taking the final vows also should be 
considered. 

Donald Matthew Gregory, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER. 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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Now! the One-Unit 


HEARING AID 







This is all you wear 
No separate battery pack 
No dangling battery wires 


Yes—now you can wear a hearing aid with complete 
comfort and ease. The tiny new Beltone Mono-Pac is 
about 14 size and weight of old style hearing aids— 
actually little larger than a deck of playing cards, yet 
so powerful you hear even whispers clearly! Get help- 
ful facts about this new “miracle” aid in valuable 
FREE book about deafness. 


More people wear Beltones than all other one-untt 
Hearing Aids COMBINED. Find out WHY! 


Rush coupon for FREE HEARING BOOKLET 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. PF-72 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 





VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE! 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., Dept. PF-72 

1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Illinois 

Please rush new FREE booklet of interesting, scien- 
tific facts about deafness and what can be done to 
overcome it. 
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iT HAPPENS WITHIN 


Within two seconds after they start to spin, 
champion figure skaters whirl at the aston- 
ishing speed of 180 revolutions per minute... 




















And as this glass-of-water test prov es, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





When an ordinary headache is making 
you miserable, take Bayer Aspirin for 
fast relief. As you can see by dropping 
a Bayer tablet in a glass of water, it 
starts to go to work almost instantly. 
And the reason is that we take three 
important manufacturing steps—not 
just one! 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably 
effective doctors regularly prescribe it 
fo’ pain relief ...so wonderfully gentle 
to the system they have mothers give 
it even to small children. So when you 
buy, always ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 

















Internationat 


PRINCE CHARMING. Mrs. Vining says he is. 





| find the Japanese Crown Prince is 


alert, intent and has a good approach to 


his studies. He also has a sense of humor. 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Gray Vining, American 
teacher of the Crown Prince. 


The price level in the United States 
is too high.—Henry Ford, 2nd. 


The average farm worker in the 
U.S. is now turning out farm products of 
a value of $2,500 a year, or seven times 
the amount produced by his grandfather 
in 1870.—J. C. Capt, director, Census 
Bureau. 


This year Television will be studied 
as a new factor in politics. It will be 
ready to play its first big role in the 1948 
Presidential campaign.—David Sarnoff, 
president, Radio Corp. of America, 


There would be far less truancy in 
the schools if teachers would try earnestly 
to improve their personal appearance and 
avoid playing favorites.—Prof. Paul A, 
Witty, Northwestern university. 


The pedestrian is our worst problem 
He can stop in two steps. The man at the 
wheel may not be able to stop in 4o feet. 
—George M. Burns, Safety Council di- 
rector, Kansas City, Mo. 


No, the jeep will never replace the 
horse. That’s because the cattle are smart- 
er than the jeep. Now, a good horse is 
smarter than the cattle, and a cowboy is 
smarter than a horse—that is, most cow- 
boys.—Fred Drummond, rancher, Hom- 
iny, Okla. 


| am sending my son to college in 
Montana. I want him to get his education 
as far away from the Stork Club as possi- 
ble.—Ernest Hemingway, author. 


Baldness may indicate masculinity, 
but it diminishes one’s opportunity of find- 
ing out.—Sir Cedric Hardwick, film actor. 


| have made over a million dollars, 
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Circulates 
HEAT 





Warms ALL the room... 
even adjoining rooms! 


@ The Heatilator Fireplace is useful 
as well as decorative. It actually circu- 
lates heat to far corners of the room, 
and into adjoining rooms. And it elimi- 
nates usual causes of smoking. Solves 
the difficult problem of heating base- 
ment rooms. Makes camps usable 
weeks longer. Proved all over America. 


Will Not Smoke... 


The Heatilator unit 1s a metal form around 
which the masonry for any style of fireplace 
is easily laid. Assures correct construction 
and a properly work- 
ing fireplace that will 
not smoke. Greatly sim- 
plifiesconstruction, and 
saves materials. Ask 
your dealer. Or write for 
illustrated folder to 


HEATILATOR, INC., 
232 E. Brighton Ave, 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. 





































\SAGGING 
FLOORS 


If floors squeak, plaster 


cracks, doors and windows stick, 
find out about the new HOLM’S 
Flor-Levl Post! Install ic yourself 


under basement floor beams . , 
life sagging floors to correct level. 
Guaranteed to support 25,000 Ibs.! 
Attractive appearance, rust-proofed, 
lacquered. HOLM’'S Flor-Lev! Post 
costs little . . . protects your home, 


For FREE FOLDER and Name of 


Your Dealer Write Today to— 

9 Dept. T-100. 
| , Holm’'s Mfg. 
Co. of Ohio. 
| — N. Main 
$066 , Akron 8, O. 





NEW SHOW BALL’ TOMATO 


IVORY | 
WHITE / 
FRUITS \W 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first’ in your 
community to grow these large, white, delicious, 
acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps or coin) NOW 
for generous planting of this unique vegetable. Do 
got dela Te? limited. 

. AND EW FREW (Sta. 174), PARADISE, PA. 











Ae. A ee ee 
FOR SELLING 50-$1 ASSORTMENTS 


Great Demand for our Birthday and all Occasion 
Cards.Sell for $1-your profit to 50¢. It costs nothing 
to try - Write for samples on approval today. 


MERIT CARD CO. Dept. G 70 WILLIAM ST, NEWARK 2, W.4 
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but, of course, the income tax takes 90%. 
In 1945 I earned almost $300,000 and 
came out with $22,000. Yet, really, I 
don’t mind. I still like the U.S.—Carmen 
Viranda, film actress. 


| believe the ice is going to come 
again. I see no reason why we should ex- 
pect the pattern to change. It won’t be 
long, geologically speaking.—Prof. An- 
drew C. Lawson, noted geologist. 


Our agency presents the facts, but 
we make no attempt to control the na- 
tion’s economy. The Weather Bureau may 
predict rain, but it doesn’t order you to 
put on a raincoat.—Leon H. Keyserling, 
vice-chairman, President Truman’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisors. 


Now as to this new mustache of 
mine, do you like it? The people in the 
November elections seemed to indicate 
they wanted some changes, so I made 
one.—Sen. Alben Barkley, Senate minor- 

leader. 


On this portal-to-portal business, 
remember this: What Congress gives, 
Congress can take away.—Sen. Homer 
Ferguson ( R.- Mich. ) 


Women actually need more adorn- 
ment than men. A careless woman always 
looks worse than a careless man.—Dr. 
Ivor Griffith, addressing American Chemi- 
cal Society. 


Get into a family where your an- 
cestors have lived a long time. That is 
the best way to get to live 100 years.— 


Mrs. Joseph Jacoby, New Albany, Ind. 


If the present trend in the birth rate 
persists, and no immigration occurs, the 
population of the U.S. a hundred years 
from now will be much smaller than it is 

.—Prof. O. E. Baker, University of 

yland. 


| don't dare go into a restaurant and 
ask for a menu because the waiter will 
say: “You're the great Dunninger, aren’t 
you? Well, you certainly ought to know 
what we got.”—Dunninger, noted mind 
reader. 


WHAT'S GOOD TODAY? Dunninger can't ask. 
FEBRUARY 12, 1947 
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Plan*©>” 


longer TIRE life 


. more miles—and more safety’ Motorist, be wise, 


some splendid rules: 


SE RULE |... 


riding base of road-proved performers that are 


Begin by selecting sound tires* . . . the 


safe and serviceable! 


SH RULE 2... Be sure your tires are the correct siz 
for your car—and properly mounted. Make certain 
that wheels balanced. ““Wobbly’’ wheels mean 


wasteful wear! 


SMERULE 3... 


air pressure for the load carried. Too much or too 


Keep tires properly inflated —the correct 
little air Costs too many miles! 


MH you'll enjoy the comforting assurance of rugged, 

roads performers—LEE DeLuxe tires their sate “riding 
foundation” has given them distinguished record for 
almost 40 years. Plan for more miles ind more motor- 
ing peace-of-mind —on the hardy foundation of LEI 


DeLuxe tires. You'll find your LEE tire LEE 


$fe 


dealer able — helpful — willing — A 
RAYON Cota 


Replace with PE BF a7 Gccexéxi TIRES 


LEE RUBBER & FER CORPORATION 


i» Hi ( ‘ 
ae * « 7% ra A 


Republic Rubber Division Industrial Rubber Products Youngstown, Ohio 





Sign of a good th 


Dw you ever hear of a coal stove that eats its own 
smoke? Well, you soon will! For such a stove is now 
on the way—thanks to the progressive thinking of 
Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., and a group of 
stove manufacturers. 

Six years ago this national research agency of the 
Bituminous Coal industry set out to perfect a heater to 
burn coal smokelessly for the more than 16 million 
American families, that heat their homes with stoves. 

The list of “musts” to be met was a tough one! The 
stove must burn any type of Bituminous Coal smoke- 
lessly — under all conditions—at both high and low 
rates of burning. It must furnish trouble-free perform- 
ance and provide the greatest 
possible degree of automatic 





ing to come... 





period of time. On top of all that, this new stove must 
be handsome enough for the living room—and priced 
low enough to attract the average stove-using family. 

All these musts were met — not the first time, or the 
second, or even the sixteenth — but in the seventeenth 
model designed! Number 17 is out on test this winter 
in homes throughout the country, after which it is ex- 
pected to go into commercial production. 

And this stove is but one sign of the many good new 
things that are coming from coal. For the Bituminous 
Coal industry’s research program is dedicated to 
devising new methods and new equipment for coal 
utilization to benefit not only the home owner, but 

also the railroad man, the 


manufacturer, the farmer —in 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


operation. It must hold its fire fact, every living person in 


without attention for a long America! 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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In This Issue 


Junius Allen, N.A. 


The Cover. Men who were close 
to Thomas Alva Edison say this is 
his finest likeness. It was painted in 
West Orange, N.J., by Junius Allen 
only four years before the inventor’s 
death. John C. F. Coakley, historian 
of Edison Pioneers, loaned the por- 
trait for PATHFINDER’s full-color 
cover. (Turn to pages 22-29 for 
more pictures of Edison, who was 
born 100 years ago this month.) 


* * * 


Next Issue. BSA is approaching 
middle-age; 37 years old to be exact. 
Helping celebrate, PATHFINDER’s next 
issue will tell the story of the Boy 
Scouts of America in pictures and 
text plus a color cover. 

* * * 


Quiz. Will Congress subsidize teach- 
ers’ salaries? 
(See Federal Aid Again, p. 46.) 

What percentage of U.S. marriages 
end in divorce? 
(See A Bill of Divorcement, p. 
19.) 

How many people died in U.S. air- 
line crashes last year? 

(See Spectre of Death, p. 58.) 
What will future automobiles be like? 
(See Tomorrow’s Car, p. 51.) 

Do “hunches” really help cardplayers 
win? 
(See Sketch of a Hunch, p. 37.) 
How would U.S. be governed if an 
A-bomb blew up Washington? 
(See A-Bomb Government, p. 
20.) 
How many U.S. farms now have elec- 
tricity? 
(See Electric Outlook, p. 52.) 
When will the housing shortage end? 
(See Plenty of Houses, p. 52.) 
How old is the game of bowling? 
(See Thunder in the Alley, p. 
56.) 
Is there really a Sargasso Sea? 
(See Sargasso—’Tain’t So! p. 
36.) 
Is the price balloon broken? 
(See Leveling-off, p. 13.) 
Will there be less British red on the 
map? 
(See Decline & Fall, p. 34.) 















































benefit the small income group. Instead of the straight across—the- 
board 20% cut first proposed, the new program is more likely to pro- 
vide relief by extending exemptions. 


ORGANIZED LABOR WILL FIGHT for Sen. Murray's bill to double income tax exemp- 
tions for single and married persons without dependents. Exemption 
for a single person would start at $1,000; married persons, $2,000, 
with $500 allowed for each dependent. 


AN OMNIBUS LABOR BILL which will probably get by both houses and survive the 
Presidential veto will be ready by Mar. 15. Sen. Ball's hope to out- 
law the closed shop has little chance of surviving and pressure to 
end industry-wide bargaining is diminishing. 

SMART CONGRESSMEN were quick to decide that AFL's conciliatory attitude on por- 
tal—to-portal pay issues and large wage increases was merely window-— 
dressing for their plans to supplant the CIO as the "most favored" 
union in governmental eyes. 


U.S. TARIFF POLICY is due for scrutiny, but despite predictions, the GOP will 
not abandon the reciprocal trade system before 1948. 


WITH GOVERNMENT, INDUSTRY AND LABOR ECONOMISTS pretty well agreed that infla- 
tion is no longer a threat, the Federal Reserve Board will probably 
further reduce margin requirements on national stock exchanges to 50% 


within three months. 


PROSPECTS FOR SOCIALIZED MEDICINE in Great Britain got a shot in the arm when 
the government guaranteed doctors that “essential freedoms" of the 
profession would not be wiped out. 


SILVER'S PRICE FALL, down 20¢ an ounce within a few weeks to 70$¢-—-last summer's 
level——has silversmiths wondering if bigger drops are ahead. Pre-war 
price was 35¢. 


FALLING PRICE OF SMALL DIAMONDS, 10% to 15% since December, is credited partly 
to black market dollars. Buying francs at 85 to the dollar, dealers 
got Belgian diamonds at half price, then dumped them on the U.S. 


market. Result: Two-thirds of New York's diamond cutters are jobless. 

A NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION to subsidize basic scientific research has a 
strong chance of becoming a reality during this session of Congress. 
Supported by Sen. Taft, legislation setting up the foundation will 
probably authorize $200 million as a starter. 

GROWING MOVE TO MERGE professional football and baseball interests will 
strengthen both games. First tip-off came when the New York Yankees 
(baseball) bought the football Yankees of the All-America Conference. 


























wealthy Greenberg irked Detroit owner Briggs when he tried to muscle 
in on management of the Detroit Club. 

STATE DEPARTMENT ‘will radio English -language instructions to the Soviet Union. 
Officials expect an audience of between 70,000 and 80,000 Russians. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION will pressure Congress for authority to install 
radio, telegraph or other communication system in trains as addition- 
al safety measure. 

LARGE FOOD CHAIN OPERATORS may soon start labeling canned foods informatively 
as well as descriptively. The idea is to tell customers the quality 
of the goods they-are buying. 

WELL FOUNDED REPORTS PERSIST that Dr. John R. Steelman, Truman’s economic ad- 
visor and ace labor trouble shooter, will quit his White House job to 
open up a labor advisory service for big industry. Steelman figures 
his contacts made in the Labor Department, where he served as a con— 
Ciliator, will win him fat contracts. 





PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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U.S. “CHOICE” OR “GOOD” 
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I's COMPARE Saenate 


Leveling-Off 


Lower prices for food, clothing, furni- 
ture spell end of inflation; labor 
softens demand for wage boosts 


Ominous clouds, which for 15 months 
had blackened America’s economic skies 
with cold shadows of fear, split apart to 
let the long-promised sun of prosperity 
kindle anew men’s hope for security. 

And as the sun nurtured that hope 
with a strange and welcome warmth, i 
spread to dark corners to destroy the fes- 
tering sores lurking there: Industrial strife, 
inflation, shortages and recession. 

To drown out the cacophony of Con- 
gressional oratory, wise and stupid statis- 
tical pronouncements from all sides and 
ponderous predictions which were largely 
guesswork, there arose a sharp and agree- 
able chorus of fact, sung by Government, 
industry and labor, 

The peak had been reached. Inflation 
had run its course. Production—the sim- 
ple formula of national well-being—was 
almost a certainty. 

By the end of the year, the price of a 
hat, a pair of shoes or a pound of butter 
would more closely reflect real values than 
at any time since 1936. While many dis- 
agree on the speed and distance prices will 
drop, not one sour note sounds in the con- 
sensus that down they will go. 

To calamity howlers—chief mourners 
at the wake of OPA—who three short 
months ago gloomily foresaw economic 
ch: 10S, today’s urgent pleas to buy at “20% 
off’ must be a bitter pill. 

Signals. In the last fortnight evidence 
of the long sought “leveling off” popped 
up hourly across the nation. 

e @ Within eight days in New York, 
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Boston and Chicago butter dropped to 63¢ 
a lb.—26¢ less than it cost at Christmas 
and 2¢ below OPA ceiling prices. 


e @ Atlanta’s leading department 


stores are selling women’s dresses, coats 
and suits at prices ranging from one-third 
to one-half of last month’s. 

e@ @ Scranton haberdasheries are offer- 
ing men’s white shirts at $2.50 for the 
first time in six years. 

@ @ Los Angeles meat packers, who 
handle much of the west coast supplies, 
report price cuts from 10% to 15% on all 
beef and pork products—and a total de- 
cline of close to 30% in the last 45 days. 

een Philadelphia furniture, rugs 
and draperies wore a sign which this gen- 
eration’s 13-year-olds saw for the first 
time: “Drastically reduced—savings up to 

50%. ” 

e @ Confident Marriner Eccles, boss 
of the Federal Reserve Board, sent cheer- 
ing words out from Washington: “The 
peril of inflation is ended. Stocks hence- 
forth can be purchased on a 25% credit 
basis, instead of the restricting 100% cash 
basis.” 

e @ Sure that the economy of the na- 
tion was sound, 1,000 bankers, meeting in 
St. Louis, decided to offer easy credit so 
little consumers will this year spend $15 
billion on cars and appliances. 

ee In Detroit the Ford Motor Co. 
cut prices on the “common man’s” models 
$15 to $50. 

These are only a few of the obvious 
signposts marking the way to prices people 
will pay for things they want. 

Caution. Others, obscure but just as 
significant, were coming to light. Large 
retailers are limiting their future purchase 
orders to three months, unwilling to enter 
new, more competitive markets hamstrung 





by costly inventories. Commercial banks 
are easing lending policies so wholesalers 
may buy on credit. Today nearly 100,000 
more pay-freight carloads move on the 
nation’s railroads, delivering badly wanted 
goods, than did a year ago. 

Heavy consumers’ goods—automo- 
biles, refrigerators and homes—will be the 
last to sell for less. The forces which go 
into their production and distribution 
move far slower than those which make 
the things people eat and wear. - 

Yet the spending of $75 billion (about 
one-half of the national income) on so- 
called “‘soft consumers’ goods” will be felt 
by the makers of “durable consumers’ 
goods.” 

For spending these billions is a nation 
of shrewd buyers—penny-conscious after 
five years of war shortages and 15 months 
of hagglmg. Weary of extravagances 
(5,000 night club and hotel entertainers, 
etc. are jobless today), they will lift by 
its bootstraps America’s standard of living. 

Holiday for Strikes. Much of this 
leveling off will be the product of the 
mighty forces inherent in the nation. Much 
of it has already happened in spite of 
squabbles, vicious fights between labor and 
management and stupid interference from 
fumbling bureaucrats. 

As often occurs when the tide of bat- 
tle shifts, reinforcements came to that in- 
herent strength. Suddenly, with little fan- 
fare, industry and labor promised steady 
production—the key to a happy economy. 

When the pacé-setting CIO steelwork- 
ers and “Big Steel” reached a harmonious 
level in their wage negotiations, they shat- 
tered most of the foreboding clouds— 
strikes—still hanging over the goal. 

The other clouds are slim consolation 
to those who glumly cried in October 
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HOUSECLEANERS? Frank J. McCarthy (left) or James C. Dunn (right) may help the State Department's new boss. (SEE: Marshall's Inside Job) 


“The headlong rush and _ extortionate 
prices reveals the dishonesty of promises 
to hold prices down without Government 
controls.” 


Map Mutations 


It might be a trend—or just a post- 
war urge to “let’s do something about 
something”—but various people came up 
with various ideas about changing time- 
honored names on the map of America. 

It was nearly “coffee for one and pis- 
tols for two at dawn” in Virginia when an 
upstart member of the West Virginia legis- 
lature proposed that the Mountain State 
change its name—or persuade the Old Do- 
minion to adopt “East Virginia.” 

Jesse Dillon, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth (Virginia), met the proposal 
with all the restraint he could muster: 
“They can call it [West Virginia] anything 
their hearts desire. But they can hike over 
their mountains till they wear them down 
to anthills before we'll change the name to 
East Virginia.” 

Epidemic. Then a member of the 
North Dakota legislature proposed that his 
state abandon the “North” in its name— 
on the ground that it tends to discourage 
winter tourists. 

Finally, the 
dissatisfied with the 
held a contest 


Minneapolis Tribune, 
term ‘Northwest,” 
for a new name for the 
Minnesota-Dakotas-Wisconsin area. The 
winner—‘Upper Midwest”—drew some 
expressions of approval, but not from The 
Redwood Gazette. “Upper,” said that un- 
convinced journal, suggests a dental plate. 

So far, there has been no reported 
effort to change the name of Lake Chau- 
bunagungamaug, Mass. 


Marshall's Inside Job 


When Gen. George C. Marshall be- 
came the nation’s 51st Secretary of State, 
here’s what he took over: 

A hodge-podge foreign policy badly 
in need of coordination. 

A loosely-knit organization shot 
through with dissensions, disagreement 
and, in many instances, inefficiency—all 
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of which have brought charges of disloyal- 
ty and even sabotage in U.S. diplomatic 
policy-making. 

Ready Made. Already prepared and 
on Marshall’s desk in the old State De- 
partment building were blueprints for re- 
organization and correction of old faults. 
Drawn up under the Byrnes regime after 
18 months of study by management ex- 
perts, the plan presumably combines the 
best practices of a number of foreign 
offices, particularly the British. 

But whether Marshall will follow this 
plan is another matter. On being sworn 
in, he made it clear he’d have nothing to 
say until he had made a thorough study of 
the department. 

Meanwhile, he will be up against the 
same thing that confronted Byrnes—trips 
abroad that will keep him away from his 
desk for long periods. He’s due at Mos- 
cow in March for the first 1947 meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

A House Divided. It will also be up 
to Marshall to “line up” departments 


THE PEOPLE’S AFFAIRS 


Lower Taxes—Higher Revenue 


Individuals’ 
National income tax 


Yeor Income returns 


(millions of dollars) 


1921 57,700 719 
1922* 59,600 861 
1923* _. 69,000 
1924 . 70,000 
1925* 73,600 
1926 77,100 
1927 _ 77,200 
1928* | 78,900 
1929* 83,500 


*Tax reduction years. 


* * * 


The Government received 
last month ....$ 2,899,206,651 


The Government spent 


last month 3,412,718,047 


The Government owes.... 259,391,348,999 





within the Department, wipe out basic dis- 
agreements like that of Ambassador Mes- 
sersmith and Assistant Secretary Spruille 
Braden regarding Argentina. Sumner 
Welles, who helped build our Good Neigh- 
bor Policy with Latin America, says it no 
longer exists. To Latin Americans, U.S. 
policy is a matter of personalities, and 
conflicting personalities lead mainly to 
confusion, 

Indications are that Marshall will 
come up with an overall policy board and a 
“home” secretary to administer the policy 
while he’s away. Prominently mentioned 
for this job are Frank J. McCarthy, now 
assistant to Eric Johnston, head of the 
Hays Office, and James C, Dunn, Ambas- 
sador to Italy. 


Tie-In Sale 


War Assets Administration has an 
electric clock to sell—cheap. But there’s 
2.catch. ‘« 

To get the clock, applicants must also 
buy 600 homes, furnished, 377 acres of 
land, a general store, a school, a 600-seat 
theater, a 16-bed hospital, a post office, 
and some odds and ends like lawn-mowers 
and an automobile. 

It’s all wrapped up in one neat pack- 
age—labeled Dragerton, Utah, and car- 
ried on WAA books as a surplus city. 

Dragerton was built by the Govern- 
ment during the war as a home for some 
2,500 persons whose principal business is 
digging coal for the Geneva Steel Co, in 
Provo. The people are still there; the 
town is still thriving. The Government 
just wants to get out from under, and get 
back what it can of the $4.5 million it 
spent building the city four years ago. 

Dragerton is in Carbon County, not 
far from Desolation Canyon. As an invest- 
ment, the homes alone pay about $18.000 
a month in rent. Then there are countless 
intangible considerations—lots of free 
parking space, six hotel rooms, and unlim- 
ited space to throw old razor blades. 

WAA will accept offers at Salt Lake 
City until Feb. 14. 

Oh, yes—the clock goes with the 
school that goes with the city. 
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What Price, World Trade? 


Trade Agreements Signed 


Cuba; Belgium (and Luxem- 
burg); Haiti; Sweden; Brazil; Do- 
minion of Canada; The Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in Europe, 
Netherlands Indies, Surinam and 
Curacao}; @ Switzerland; Hondu- 
ras; Colombia; Guatemala; France 
{and its colonies, dependencies 


thorough-going inquiry into a _ be- 

wildering maze—America’s foreign 
trade policy—is in the making. 

The time has come, say many mem- 
bers of the new Congress, to put the 
12-year-old Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program under the microscope, to 
balance promises against performance, 
claims against results. 

Proposals range from junking the 
whole idea (by Rep. Reed, R.-N.Y.) to 
a request that new trade treaties be held 
up until a scientific study can be com- 
pleted (by Rep. Jenkins, R.-Ohio). 

Peace and Economics. A big bloc 
of opinion has always declared that the 
system violates the Constitutional re- 
quirement of Senate ratification of trea- 
ties by the device of calling them “execu- 
tive agreements”; that history has dis- 
proved their usefulness in preventing 
war; and that results have not been 
truly “reciprocal.” 

“As far as my study goes,” said 
Rep. Jenkins, “not one single agreement 
has raised any duty on any commodity. 
On the contrary, every agreement has re- 
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and protectorates except Moroc- 
co); Finland; El Salvador; Costa 
Rica; Ecuador; @ United Kingdom 
(including Newfoundland and the 
British colonial empire); Turkey; 
Venezuela; Argentina; Peru; Uru- 
guay; Mexico; Iran; Iceland, and 
Paraguay. 


duced the rates on all commodities in- 
cluded therein. I therefore inquire, where 
is the reciprocity?” 

Sen. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.), Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations chairman and ac- 
knowledged leader of Senate Republican 
thought in foreign affairs, has endorsed 
continuation of the device on the theory 
that “peace and economics are insep- 
arably kin.” 

Sen. Taft (R.-Ohio) sees no pros- 
pect of repealing the act, which expires 
in June, 1948, unless renewed, if the 
State Department doesn’t impair do- 
mestic economy—“go too far in cutting 
tariffs.” ~ 

Supporters of the program main- 
tain their historic position that any cur- 
tailment of the reciprocal trade system 
would amount in reality to its death. 

Meanwhile, the State Department is 
going ahead with negotiations for new 
and supplementary agreements with 18 
additional governments, due to be com- 
pleted at a Geneva conference begin- 
ning April 8. Present agreements with 
27 governments cover about two-thirds 


Negotiations Pending 
Australia; Belgium; 
Canada; Chile; China; Cuba; 
Czechoslovakia; France; India; 
Lebanon; © Luxemburg; Nether- 
lands; New Zealand; Norway; 
Union of South Africa; Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
United Kingdom. 


Brazil; 





of U.S. foreign trade, which this year 
may reaclr $11 billion in exports and $6 
billion in imports. Even before the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff act of 1930, which 
the Reciprocal Trade Act amended, the 
bulk of U.S. imports were sugar, tin, 
coffee, rubber and silk, and all but sugar 
were tariff-free, 

Trade for Peace? An early prod- 
uct of the New Deal, the Reciprocal 
Ttade Act allows the President to nego- 
tiate tariff agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments without Senate approval. It 
provides that any rate fixed in the 
Smoot-Hawley Act could be reduced as 
much as 874%. 

Former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull sponsored the original act and 
fought zealously for its perpetuation. He 
called it the core of international co- 
operation, the foundation of permanent 
peace. 

But now a mounting chorus from 
domestic industry and agriculture wants 
to quit or change the program. Through 
these conflicting arguments the S8oth 
Congress must chart its course. 
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Bank Bust 


The main trouble was, it wasn’t le- 
gally a “bank,” subject to the laws that 
protect depositors. It was merely a loose- 
ly organized device, held together by 
mutual trust. 

Instead of cashing their pay checks, 
Congressmen would deposit them with the 
Sergeant at Arms, drawing cash as needed. 

New Broom. When the Democrats 
took over control of Congress 17 years 
ago, Kenneth Romney of Montana was 
installed as Sergeant at Arms. Last month 
his successor, William Russell, asked for 
an audit of Romney’s records. Romney 
called together some of his Democratic 
friends and broke the bad news—the 
“bank” was short; the accounts were pad- 
ded with worthless paper. 

A pre-opening audit revealed a short- 
age of $125,563, more than half charged 
to former Rep. J. H. Smithwick (D.-Fla.). 
Some $3,000 in overdrafts on present 
members, and Romney’s $50,000 bond, 
were recoverable. The Justice Depart- 
ment took over the investigation. 

GOP leaders are also worried about 
another leak in Congressional machinery 
through which a sizeable amount of cash 
is still trickling. It’s the Stationery Room, 
where office supplies and equipment may 
be bought at a discount from the allow- 
ance Congress votes itself each year. 

While many members use the entire 
allowance (usually $200 each to start, sup- 
plemented later), others have allowed it to 
accumulate for years. Leaders say cash 
withdrawals have totaled hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 


4-Part Harmony? 


The “merger” of the armed forces, 
finally agreed on by the principals after 
18 months of bitter argument, has one 
principal virtue: 

Each got what it wanted most, with- 
out yielding anything it thought vital to 
its own interest. 
ee The Army Air Forces, prime 
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CHECK-OUT. Rep. D'Alesandro (D.-Md.) was an early customer when the House “bank,” short 
by $125,000, reopened for business after an audit. (SEE: Bank Bust) 


mover of the project, got what they 
wanted—autonomy and equal status with 
the Army and Navy. 

ee The Navy got what it fought for 
hardest—retention of its own air organi- 
zation, ship- and land-based; retention of 
the Marine Corps; no single military 
head; and continuation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff organization. 

e e@ President Truman and the Army 
got what they wanted—“unification,” on 
paper, of all the services under a civilian 
Secretary of National Defense with Cabi- 
net status. 

ee And under the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense each Department keeps its 
own organization, each with a Secretary 
aided by a top military figure. 

The three departmental secretaries, 
though without Cabinet status, have direct 
access to the President with or without 
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AGREEMENT. Novy Secretary Forrestal (seated, left) and War Secretary Patterson (right) merge 
ideas, produce a plan. (SEE: 4-Part Harmony?) 
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consent of the Secretary of National De- 
fense. Costs may be higher for a while. 
But later the Secretary of National De- 
fense may be able to save through con- 
solidations and streamlining. 

First test of the plan will be the 
man selected as Secretary of National De- 
fense. Happily, President Truman will 
have time, while awaiting Congressional 
action, to search the field carefully. Al- 
ready, dopesters have advanced the names 
of Assistant War Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington and Navy Secretary Forrestal. 


Just Call Me Governor 


At Marietta, Ga., the Rev. J. C. 
Collum opened court. He prayed for Di- 
vine guidance for leaders of nation and 
state. Then he added: “‘And God bless all 
our governors.” 

But there was grave doubt that “all” 
of Georgia’s governors had the people’s 
blessings. Already they had called their 
legislators home for an explanation of the 
mess. 

They didn’t like Herman Talmadge’s 
roughneck tactics, (After he had been 
elected by the legislature, he had taken 
over the governorship with troops.) Nor 
did they like the way retiring Gov. Arnall 
had handled the situation. His “mouth 
was too big.”” He had aggravated rather 
than helped the situation. M. E. Thomp- 
son, newly-elected lieutenant governor who 
also claimed the governorship, was called 
a pawn of politician Ed Rivers, a former 
governor. 

Gag. The state had become a nation- 
al laughing stock. All Federal aid had 
been cut off until the air was cleared. 
Banks throughout the state refused to 
cash state checks, signed either by Her- 
man or Thompson. 

Sensing a turnabout, Herman took his 
case to the legislature. “The majority of 
the white people in the state are behind 
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me,” he said. “If the opposition persists, 
I'll call for this majority of white people 
to come to Atlanta and show them a real 
demonstration.” Several days before Uni- 
versity of Georgia students had marched 
on the capitol and hanged Herman in 
efigy. . 

Talmadge then offered to resign and 
take his chances against Thompson in a 
special election, but Thompson refused on 
grounds that the governor’s office was no 
subject for bargain and sale. He wants 
the Henry county court, Herman’s own 
bailiwick, to rule on whether the Georgia 
legislature can elect a governor. 

Talmadge Tactics. That suited Her- 
man, since it was genera! opinion that the 
court would decide that it was a matter 
for the legislature, not the court, and that 
however the lower court ruled the Geor- 
gia Supreme Court, on appeal, would de- 
cide for Herman. 

General opinion also was that if a 
special election were held, Herman would 
win because his inherited machine controls 
the legislature and at local levels the 
legislators control the votes. Thompson 
had no machine. 

Who's Right? The argument had 
been developing for weeks ever since Ole 
Gene died, 21 days before he was to take 
office. Claimants and supporters of the 
claimants turned and twisted the state’s 
constitution to fit their claims. 

One section held that “. .. if a can- 
didate is not in life when the legislature 
meets, the legislature shall choose a gov- 
ernor from two candidates receiving the 
largest number of votes in the general 
election.” 

Another section said “, . . the gover- 


nor shall remain in office until his succes- > 


sor is duly qualified.” 
Still another said that the governor 
“.. . shall be elected by the people.” 
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HORSEPLAY. Georgia's Talmadge hung in 
effigy. (SEE: Just Call Me Governor) 
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Who Will Tax What? 


When one buys five gallons of 
gasoline these days he buys a supply 
of motor fuel. He pays for it. He 
pays also for a slice of Federal Gov- 
ernment and for a slice of state gov- 
ernment. The taxes in most states 
cost half as much as the gasoline. 

The U.S, tax on gasoline began in 
1932. Before that time gasoline taxes 
were levied only by the states, 

Besides the Federal levies on to- 
bacco, liquors, and incomes, state sales 
taxes in many instances are laid on 
other items which also yield Federal 
taxes. 

fe 


Congress is squaring away to 
overhaul the Federal tax laws. Lower 
and maybe fewer taxes are expected. 

Meanwhile, state legislatures are 
wrestling with the job of finding rev- 
enues to pay for services which citizens 
demand. Their task is confused by the 
fact that Federal taxation has invaded 
sources formerly reserved by custom 
to the states. 

x * x 


Because states are unequal in re- 
sources, the custom of grants from the 
Federal treasury has risen. These are 
expended for such purposes within 
states as education and highway con- 
struction—purposes regarded as essen- 
tial to the national welfare. 

One natural result has followed. 
This is the sweeping suggestion that the 
Federal Government should collect all 
taxes. Less sweeping, but in the same 
spirit, have been proposals that the 
Federal Government collect all taxes 
of certain kinds, and then distribute 
the proceeds. 

Obviously if this idea were to be 
followed, the Federal Government 
would have to decide how much each 
state should receive. The power of the 
states over their local affairs would fade 
accordingly. 

No better way could be found to 
increase the already excessive powers 


that have been centralized in Washing- 
ton, 

Rather than to do this, the present 
confusion over the areas of taxation 
had better be tolerated. 


* * * 


No clearer voice has been heard 
on this problem than that of Alfred E. 
Driscoll, the able new governor of 
New Jersey. 

“What we need,” Gov. Driscoll 
lately told the Council of State Govern- 
ments, “is a master plan of working 
federalism which will give expression 
to the most effective capacities of both 
the states and the Federal Government. 
Such a plan could, in principle, stake 
out the appropriate areas of policy de- 
termination for our various states.” 

Gov. Driscoll challenged the pro- 
posals for Federal collection. 

“Speaking for New Jersey,” he 
said, “we would be very glad to re- 
verse this emphasis with respect to 
Federal excise taxes. Not only are we 
ready and able with interstate cooper- 
ation to collect such taxes as the al- 
coholic-beverage tax and to remit the 
Federal share to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but we are ready to do so with 
less red tape and at decidedly less cost. 
We could operate similarly with pay- 
roll taxes.” 

* * * 


Gov. Driscoll is pointing in the 
right direction. A citizen needs only to 
reflect upon the ease with which he 
can discuss a street problem with his 
town street commissioner as compared 
with the situation he would face if he 
undertook to discuss a U.S, highway— 
which might affect him equally or more 
—with the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

The closer any government activi- 
ty can be kept at home, the more effec- 
tive is the voice of the free citizen. 
The farther away the source of power 
is located, the less his voice matters; 
and the less his freedom is. 








Mayors’ Meeting 


Winthrop Branscheid, the mayor of 
Alameda, Cal., sat outside the Congres- 
sional Room at Washington’s swank Stat- 
ler Hotel. Inside more than 350 of the 
nation’s mayors listened intently while a 
steady parade of speakers hammered away 
at the three main problems—housing, traf- 
fic and taxes—facing U.S. cities and towns 
today. 

“Not much point in listening,” Bran- 
scheid said. “They tell me nothing I don’t 
know. We're all crying on each others’ 
shoulders about the same things.” 

Familiar talk or not, the mayors stuck 
it out for three days. They heard Gen. 
Eisenhower discuss the nation’s military 
needs. Fiorello LaGuardia, former presi- 
dent of the Conference, talked about 
municipal labor problems. Sen. Taft (R.- 
Ohio) explained the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft housing bill which passed the Senate 
in the last Congress. 

Almost Unanimous. Then the may- 
ors took over. Bernard J. Dowd of Buf- 
falo wants Federal aid for housing, but no 
apartment houses. Buffalo is a city of de- 
tached homes and wants to stay that way. 


White 
House 
Octopus 


Department of Justice 

War Department 
Department of the Treasury 
Department of the Navy 
Department of Commerce 
Post Office Department 
Department of State 


George D. Lentz, head man in Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.. is losing good workers 
to private industry. To keep those it has, 
his city must match industry’s higher- 
wages—which means higher taxes. 

But R. J. Wilkinson, councilman of 
Huntington, W.Va., doesn’t want help be- 
cause ‘Federal money means Federal con- 
trol. We've accepted Federal funds to aid 
our hospitals, education, housing and air- 
port. We've also had to accept dictation 
as to how we shall operate them.” 

Milwaukee Mystery. John L. Bohn, 
mayor of Milwaukee, is having War Assets 
Administration trouble. He needed mate- 
rials and equipment for city work but the 
city’s priority meant nothing to WAA. 

H. D. Allison of St. Joseph, Mo., 
needs money to solve his town’s traffic 
problems. For big, off-street parking areas, 
Allison needs more taxes or more Federal 
aid. ‘ 
Alameda’s Mayor Branscheid, sitting 
outside the Congressional Room, summed 
up: The cities demand Federal money. He 
agrees with his brother-mayors. Alame- 
da’s population rose during the war from 
36,000 to 96,000, shows no sign of de- 
clining. Housing is bad, traffic worse. 


Council of Economic Advisers 

The White House Office 

Bureau of the Budget 

War Assets Administration 

Office of Scientific Research & Develop- 
ment 

Office of Defense Transportation 

Office of Temporary Controls 

Office for Emergency Management 

War Contracts Price Adjustment Board 

Board of War Communicctions ' 

Selective Service System 

National Housing Agency 


Department of Agriculture 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Labor 

Federal Security Agency 
Federal Loan Agency | 
Veterans Administration 

Federal Works Agency 


National Archives 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

United States Maritime Commission 

Federal Trade Commission 

United States Tariff Commission 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

National Labor Relations Board 

Railroad Retirement Board 

American Battle Monuments Commission 

United States Civil Service Commission 

National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics 


Federal Reserve System 

Securities and Exchange Commission 

Federal Communications Commission 

Export-Import Bank of Washington 

Philippine War Damage Commission 

Federal Power Commission 

Indian Claims Commission 

National Mediation Board 

Smithsonian Institution 

National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission 

Commission of Fine Arts 

National Capital Housing Authority 


Pathfinder Chart 


PYRAMID. Thomas Jefferson or Abraham Lincoln would have a hard time recognizing this 
organization chart of the Executive branch of the Government. (SEE: Executive Streamlining) 
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Internationel 


CITY PROBLEMS. Curley (left) and Kelly 
had plenty. (SEE: Mayors’ Meeting) 


Without new and wider streets, without 
more outlets to Oakland across the river, 
his city would remain swamped. 


Executive Streamlining 


Congress, noticeably working with 
more efficiency under its newly stream- 
lined reorganization, thinks the executive 
branch could do well with a dose of the 
same medicine. 

An organized campaign, with strong 
support, has been launched in both the 
House and the Senate to set up a commis- 
sion to do the same job for the Executive 
department that the LaFollette-Monroney 
Committee did for Congress. 

Identical bills by Rep. Clarence 
Brown (R.-Ohio) and Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. (R.-Mass.) call for creation of 
a 12-man group to submit a comprehen- 
sive plan to the 81st Congress in January 
1949. 

Half & Half. Significantly, the com- 
mission and its actions would be divorced 
as far as possible from partisan politics. 
Seats on the commission would be equally 
divided between Democrats and Republi- 
cans, and the recommendations would not 
be made public until after the next Presi- 
dential election, 

Members would include four men 
named by the President; four by the 
Speaker of the House, and four by the 
President Pro Tem of the Senate. 

The plan calls for a two-year study 
of the structure and operations of the 
Executive branch, with the goal of elimi- 
nating and consolidating bureaus, cutting 
expenses and simplifying procedure. 

The reorganization, says Rep. Brown, 
would save “hundreds of millions, and 
perhaps billions of dollars each year, while 
bringing about greatly simplified and 
much more efficient Government service.” 

He cited the growth of Government 
agencies from 158 in 1916 to 1,141 in 
1944. In the same period, the Federal 
payroll grew from 438,000 to 2.7 million. 

Maze. “The tangle is now so thick,” 
Lodge told the Senate, “that it is often 
hard to prune out the deadwood without 
chopping down the tree.” 

The commission, he said, would also 
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THE GOOD EARTH. Soon to feel the plow, America's rich acres hold promise of new crop records, new problems. (SEE: Farm Problem, 1947) 


help solve the problem of developing a 
steady flow of high quality civil servants 
at the policy making level. 

“Our system of government will en- 
dure,” he said, ‘just as long as people can 
look to it with confidence that it is both 
responsive and effective.” 


Farm Problem, 1947 


An economy-minded Congress is face 
to face with a skull-cracking problem: A 
farm price support program written into 
law which threatens to cost billions and 
wreck GOP retrenchment plans. 

Here's the situation: 

In its eagerness to stimulate full 
farm production during the war, Congress 
wrote into law a promise to farmers that 
the Government would “‘support’’—that is, 
lend money on—basic farm commodities 
at 90% of parity (prices based on farm- 
ers’ costs) for two calendar years after 
the formal proclamation of the “end of 
hostilities.” 

President Truman proclaimed the 
“end of hostilities’ Dec. 31, 1946, which 
automatically extended the support pro- 
gram to Dec. 31, 1948. 

Busy Plowshares. In the face of 
that, every prospect points to another 
record-breaking farm production year in 
1947. Normally, this would turn prices 
downward. But if the price of things 
farmers have to buy continues to mount 
while prices of farm products go down, 
the parity formula will begin to operate 
and will prove expensive in direct pro- 
portion to the degree they vary. 

Commodities most likely to be af- 
fected first, Agriculture Department says, 
are wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts and eggs. 
The Department expects to have to sup- 
port these commodities sometime during 
1947. 

In general, farm prices now are aver- 
aging about 24% above parity. But sub- 
stantial breaks have already occurred in a 
few items such as butter, pork and lard. 

Too Much Wheat. Last year, the 
Government’s support price on wheat 
averaged $1.49 a bushel. Mounting farm 
costs could conceivably push the support 
price up as high as $1.75, and a bumper 
crop might result in putting as much as 
300 million bushels under loan. This means 
the Government might have to pay out 
more than $500 million on wheat alone. 
And though the money is theoretically 
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“loaned,” if prices stay down, it’s perma- 
nently lost—except for what the Govern- 
ment can recover from the wheat, 

The situation thus presents several 
alternatives, all with unpleasant features. 
Leaders of both parties know that any 
move unpopular with farmers would have 
profound political repercussions in 1948. 
On the other hand, unless some action is 
taken, the two-year support program will 
hit the taxpayers’ pocketbooks. And that, 
too, could be politically unfortunate. 

A possible compromise would be to 
tie the support program to a program of 
acreage reduction, with price supports 
limited to specific production goals. Large 
numbers of farmers oppose this, saying 
that they have seen enough of production 
controls. 


A Bill of Divorcement 


Two out of every five U.S. marriages. 
now wind up in the divorce courts. 

The causes are many and probably 
can’t be cured by legislation, but Sen. 
Arthur Capper is going to try. He has 
introduced two bills in Congress to check 
this “startling” increase and to bring 
“some order and decency” to the coun- 
try’s marriage laws. 


International 


CRUSADER CAPPER. He's trying to unify 
marriage laws. (SEE: A Bill of Divorcement) 


One asks an amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving Congress power to legis- 
late on the problem. The other, after the 
amendment is adopted, would establish the 
same marriage and divorce laws in all 
states and territories. 

Divorce, Ltd. Capper doesn’t claim 
his legislation would dry up the social 
evils prompting divorces. But uniform 
laws, he says, would do away with “di- 
vorce mills” like Reno, where people 
take up residence to dodge their own 
state laws. 

Capper’s bill would not allow mar- 
riage of children under 16, nor of imbe- 
ciles, paupers, close relatives, or persons 
who are afflicted with malignant or vene- 
real diseases. 

Divorces would be granted on only 
six grounds: Adultery, cruelty, abandon- 
ment, alcoholism, incurable insanity and 
conviction of a felony. Marriage after di- 
vorce would be legal only after one year 
following an interlocutory decree. This 
would prevent divorce in the morning fol- 
lowed by marriage in the afternoon. 

Will It Work? State officials admit 
that uniform laws would remedy some of 
the confusion—if the states would follow 
through. But surveys show that Capper’s 
proposals would run head on into conflict- 
ing laws in every jurisdiction. South Caro- 
lina doesn’t recognize divorce for any 
cause, New York only for adultery. All 
but seven states recognize cruelty as a 
basis. In all jurisdictions except New 
York and South Carolina, failure to sup- 
port is grounds, but it varies in states as 
to length of time. All except Florida, 
Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, and North and South Carolina rec- 
ognize imprisonment for a felony as reason 
enough. Only 20 states recognize insanity 
as a reason—incurable or not. 

Sociologists blame the high divorce 
rate on the way we live and the times we 
live in. More than 70% of childless mar- 
riages result in divorce; couples with only 
one child are twice as likely to break up 
as couples with two. The divorce rate in 
cities is twice that of rural areas. 

Economic prosperity, too, enables 
more people to finance divorces. On the 
other hand, surveys show that increased 
earning power helps marriage. Men earn- 
ing more than $5,000 a year are happier in 
marriage than those earning less; their 
wives also show the biggest “satisfied” 
rating. 
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Washington 


Talk 


Capitol Luck 


The U.S, Capitol sits where it is be- 
cause Bishop John Carroll changed his 
mind. Georgetown university has just 
told the story of how it happened. 

Back in 1789, 10 years before the 
District of Columbia was established, 
Bishop Carroll came to the little village 
of Georgetown, Md., on the banks of the 
Potomac, seeking a site for the college he 
intended to build. He tentatively chose a 
hill owned by his brother, Daniel Carroll. 
His advisors, however, persuaded him to 
change his mind because “the site was 
some distance from Georgetown, the only 
town in the area.” 

The bishop, therefore, chose another 
site, which he bought for 75 English 
pounds (about $400). There Georgetown 
university, one of America’s most pictur- 
esque institutions, now stands. 

The hill that was “too far out in the 
country” was later sold by the Carrolls to 
the U.S. Government, which used the hill- 
top as the site for the Capitol building. 





A Statue for Montana 


Sen. Murray (D.-Mont.) says Mon- 
tanans are “embarrassed” When they visit 
the National Capitol and discover their 
state unrepresented in Statuary Hall. 

He urged Gov. Sam C. Ford to speed 
up action, begun in 1929, to provide a 
statue of the late Charles Marion Russell, 
famous cowboy-artist, as the first of Mon- 
tana’s two contributions to the Capitol’s 
gallery of American great. 

Under an act of 1864 creating Statu- 
ary Hall, each state was invited to con- 
tribute statues of two of its most famous 
sons. Thus far, 39 states are represented 
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with a total of 73 statues; some have two, 
a few only one. Not represented, besides 


Montana, are Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, 


Washington and Wyoming. 

The Wheels Grind Slowly. Eighteen 
years ago, Montana’s legislature created a 
cemmission to have the Russell statue 
made. Two years ago, Mrs. Jesse S, Lin- 
coln of Great Falls was named the 
sculptor, 

Russell, who died in 1926, left a 
wealth of material faithfully portraying 
the Montana of his time, which critics 
called a significant contribution to Amer- 
ican art. His log cabin studio at Great 
Falls, bought by the city at his death, is 
the State’s only important art museum. 
Russell's last painting, unfinished, sold for 
$30.000. 


A-Bomb Government 


Sen. Wiley of Wisconsin is obsessed 
with the idea that someday somebody will 
drop an atomic bomb on Washington and 
wipe out the President, the Vice President. 
the Cabinet and members of Congress. 

Because of this possibility, says Wi- 
ley, Congress should provide by law for 
an interim government. The Senator al- 
ready has drafted such legislation. But 
Congress and the nation must wait to find 
out what it provides: Sen, Wiley is keep- 
ing it seoret while he prepares an article 
for a national magazine. 

Who's Next. The problem of Pres- 
idential succession has bothered the nation 
ever since Truman took over and left it 
without a Vice President. Present law pro- 
vides that Cabinet members (Secretary of 
State first, Treasury second, etc.) would 
succeed the President. Objections to this 
are obvious: Cabinet members haven't 
passed the people’s vote-test. Rep. Mon- 
roney wants two Vice Presidents: No. 1 to 
help in the White House; No. 2 to preside 
over the Senate. Rep. Kunkel suggests 
three V-P’s. 

Rep. Trimble of Arkansas last year 
proposed a Constitutional amendment 


, Pathfinder Photo 
SITE SEER. An aide to David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, who supervises Statuary Hall, 
looks over possible sites for new statues. (SEE: A Statue for Montana) 
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A-BOMB ANSWER? Jacques Martial’s design 
for Atom Age living might solve Wiley's prob- 
lem. (SEE: A-Bomb Government) 


which would authorize surviving military 
personnel to name a temporary President 
in case an A-bomb should destroy Wash- 
ington. The temporary President then 
would assemble all state governors, who 
would elect a President and Vice Presi- 
dent and select a new capital in case 
Washington no longer existed. State legis- 
lators would then elect new Senators and 
Representatives. 

A number of Republicans look kindly 
upon President Truman’s proposal that 
the Speaker of the House be President 
instead of the Secretary of State if the 
President should die. But this falls far 
short of taking care of any such situation 
as Wiley has in mind. 


Bilbo’s Bargain? 


One “inside” story is that Sen. Bilbo’s 
sudden departure from Washington was 
by his own choice. Bilbo, they say, knew 
his goose was cooked. During the sensa- 
tional Senate debate over his right to a 
seat, he went to Sen. Barkley (in tears, 
it’s said), told Barkley he was practically 
penniless and in immediate need of an 
operation. He offered to forego his seat 
for the present—if they would continue 
his salary for several months, He needed 
the money for his operation. 

Barkley, who was fighting for Bilbo, 
talked to Taft and two or three other 
Republicans who were eager to get the 
Senate seated so they could get on with 
legislation. After a long argument, the 
deal was effected, but only for 60 days. 
Bilbo then took off for a New Orleans 
hospital. 


Echo from the Past 


Washington probably has more law 
offices per square mile than any city in 
the land, and the opening—or closing— 
of a new one seldom creates a ripple. 

Old-timers, though, thought they 
were seeing ghosts of 1924 recently in the 
announcement of two new offices. 

Former Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana, No. 2 man of the La Follette- 
Wheeler Progressive ticket of 1924, who 
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was defeated in last summer’s primaries, 
set up a law office with his son, Edward 
K. Wheeler, as partner. 

At the same time, “Yotng Bob” La 
Follette, former Senator from Wisconsin 
and son of “Fighting Bob” La Follette, 
established Washington offices as an eco- 
nomic research and foreign trade consult- 
ant. “Young Bob,” co-author of the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act, also met 
defeat in the 1946 primaries. 


Filibuster Busters 


Cherished tradition of the U.S. Sen- 
ate is the right of unlimited debate. No 
Senator, so long as he has the breath and 
the will-power—and has been recognized 
by the chair—can be easily halted. 

When that right has been abused by 
small groups with the deliberate intent of 
obstructing the will of the majority, it has 
won the name of “filibuster.” (Filibuster, 
from the Dutch word Vrijbuiter meaning 
freebooter, was applied to British pirates 
200 years ago. Sen. L. W. Powell of Ken- 
tucky, on March 2, 1863, was first thus to 
label Senate obstructionists.) One of the 
filibuster’s most skillful practitioners in 
recent years was the late Huey Long, 
whose fluent tongue, ready wit and sturdy 
constitution helped him wear down the 
opposition, 

Overtime. The elder Sen. La Fol- 
lette set the all-time record in 1908, when 
he held the floor 18 hours and 23 minutes, 
keeping the Senate in session all night. 

He sustained himself by sipping a 
punch of milk and eggs while talking, and 
periodically demanding quorum calls (a 
total of 32) to rest his voice. 

The filibuster has been used effective- 
ly in recent years by Southern Senators to 
kill legislation for a permanent FEPC, 
the anti-poll tax bill and the anti-lynching 
bill. 

When filibusterers run out of logical 
arguments, they turn to such time-con- 
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GUARDIAN. Republican landslide opened the 
door for Meletio. (SEE: Doorkeeper) 
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FATHER AND SON. Former Sen. Wheeler and his son, Edward, open law office in Washington. 
(SEE: Echo from the Past) 


suming procedures as reading irrelevant 
documents—Shakespeare, the dictionary, 
or even the Bible. 

Gag. Under present procedures, the 
only weapon against the filibuster is the 
rule of cloture, under which the Senate, 
by a two-thirds majority vote, can limit 
the time any Senator may speak on a 
pending question. The rule, however, is 
so cumbersome it has seldom succeeded 
when invoked. More than a third of the 
Senate usually look on it suspiciously. 

But now, advocates of a change claim 
the time is ripe. Five Senators (four Re- 
publicans, one Democrat) are sponsoring 
resolutions to change the rules to allow 
the Senate to clamp down on marathon 
talkers by a simple majority vote. 

But it takes a two-thirds vote to 
change the rules, and if it gets that far, 
the move undoubtedly will run into a 
filibuster—to save the filibuster. 


Doorkeeper—Plus 


South Trimble, Clerk of the House, 
had died. Kenneth Romney, Sergeant-at- 
Arms, was in financial trouble. That left 
it up to Doorkeeper Ralph Roberts of 
Rockport, Ind., an outgoing Democratic 
office holder, to organize the new House 
of Representatives, 

Roberts, gavel in hand, presided until 
Joe Martin (R.-Mass.) was elected Speak- 
er. Then the House named a new majority 
leader, other key officials and a new Door- 
keeper—M. L. Meletio, a House employe 
for 29 years. 

The Doorkeeper is one of the oldest 
jobs in Government. He doesn’t just open 
doors. His suite of offices matches that of 
any Senator. In a way, however, he is a 
door-opener, having charge of guards who 
stand outside Capitol doors, as well as 
messengers, House pages and other work- 
men in the building—a patronage force 
totaling upwards of 150. He is also in 
charge of the House furniture and the 
House folding and document rooms. 

Enter, Friend. His original function 
was to meet messengers from the Senate 


or ‘White House and escort them to the 
House chambers. He still does this, When 
one arrives, the Doorkeeper takes him 
down to the House well and tells the 
Speaker there is a message from the Pres- 
ident or the Senate, The message is then 
handed to the Clerk to be read. 

It is his job also to escort the Presi- 
dent when he visits the House, and to 
introduce other visiting dignitaries, recit- 
ing all titles. This can be an ordeal if the 
visitor is an Oriental potentate with gen- 
erations of titles. 

The Doorkeeper is nominated by par- 
ty caucus, then voted into office by the 
whole House. It pays $9,000 a year. 


Spoils Dispenser 


Whichever party wins, Democrat or 
Republican, the winner needs a “hatchet 
man,” more delicately known as chairman 
of the Party Patronage Committee. 

It’s an unofficial committee, but the 
man at the head of it holds dictatorial 
power over several hundred jobs includ- 
ing Capitol police, messengers, elevator 
operators and other jobs, most of them 
paying $2,500 to $3,500 a year. 

The “hatchet man” for the new 
House is Rep. Leo Ellwood Allen of Ga- 
lena, Ill., a father of five children who 
so far anyway, has turned out to be a 
tenderhearted cleaver-wielder, 

Let's Cry. It’s tough, Allen says, to 
have to fire “a fellow who has several 
kids, lives hundreds of miles from Wash- 
ington and hasn’t been making enough to 
put anything aside. But if the poor devil 
happens to be a Democrat, as most Capi- 
tol employes in recent years are, and if 
pressure is put on, I have to tell him he’s 
out. But I don’t like it and I might even 
find myself bawling with him.” 

In politics it’s the rule that “to the 
victor belongs the spoils.”” However, says 
Allen, efficiency cari’t be sacrificed for pol- 
itics. “We aren’t going to fire experienced 
specialists who know the ins-and-outs of 
these jobs just because they happen to be 
Democrats.” 
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FRIENDS. Edison, Henry Ford (left) and the late Harvey Firestone (right) made a famous trio. They’re pictured in Florida in 1931. 


Edison’s “First 100 Years” 


Thomas A. Edison’s cronies, Henry 
Ford and Harvey Firestone, hoped to see 
him live to be 100 years old. Had he done 
so, the inventor would have reached the 
century mark this month—Feb, 11. 

The centennial will set off a nation- 
wide celebration. Scientific societies will 
hold dinners. Schools will give exhibits. 
In Fort Meyers, Fla., where Edison had 
his winter laboratory, a seven-day “Pag- 
eant of Light” will be staged. The post- 
office is issuing a special stamp. A docu- 
mentary film, one of the finest ever pro- 
duced for the State Department, will be 
distributed to U.S. embassies and legations 
around the world. The dialog will be in 
20 languages. 

All of 1947 will be an Edison mem- 
orial year. General Motors is sending out 
five motorized exhibits to tour the coun- 
try. About 20,000 persons a week are ex- 
pected to view each of them. The electri- 
cal industry will hold celebrations of its 
own, Even department stores will par- 
ticipate. 

Setting the stage for this, one of the 
most spectacular educational programs 
ever projected, is a group of “lean and 
hungry enthusiasts,” The Edison Pioneers, 
a group of men “who knew him when.” 

But all this fanfare would not have 
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impressed Edison much. He didn’t want 
to be 100 years old. In fact, in the year 
he died—1931—at the age of 84, he esti- 
mated he had already lived more than a 
century and a half. Here is how he fig- 
ured it: 

The average man sleeps eight hours a 
day. Edison rarely slept more than four, 
if that much. The average man, also, 
works about 45 hours a week. Edison 
worked 85 to 95 hours. 

When, in 1923, he cut his working day 
down to 16 hours, he thought he was do- 
ing something unwise. The late H. G. 
Wells once termed Edison “the hardest- 
working man in the Anglo-Saxon world.” 

But work was not the key to Edison. 
Other men have worked as hard—perhaps 
not as long, but certainly with as much 
drive and enthusiasm. What sets Edison 
off are the amazing results he accom- 
plished when he did work. A stranger from 
Mars, wandering through the U.S. Patent 
Office, would be astonished at the monot- 
ony with which the name “Edison” occurs 
and recurs. He would be even more as- 
tonished to know that more than 1,100 
patents were issued in his name, more than 
to any other human being. 

The key to Edison was his restless, 
inquisitive mind. Nothing ever satisfied 


him. What he was at 84 was essentially 
what he was at 13. The same mental out- 
look set him off from his fellows. The 
same characteristics were present. An in- 
exhaustible patience in the presence of 
failure. A single-minded purpose never to 
make the same mistake twice. A bold and 
resourceful imagination. An impatience 
with routine. A violent antipathy to bores. 
A delightful sense of humor. A quiet, re- 
lentless determination. 

The usual highlights of-his life are 
familiar to most Americans. But the story 
behind the story is as absorbing as it is 
incredible. 


He was “addled” in school 


At school in Port Huron, Mich., Edi- 
son never learned much. He was, he re- 
called later, always “at the foot of the 
class.” His teacher called him “addled.” 
Had she walked into the basement of his 
home and seen his chemical laboratory or 
found him reading Gibbons’ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire or Sears’ Dic- 
tionary of the Sciences, she would have 
been astonished, 

The boy could not make any sense 
out of the routine of school. His mind was 
already exploring a thousand other mat- 
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BIRTHPLACE. Edison was born in this brick home in Milan, Ohio, Feb. 11, 
1847. The house, although not open to the public, still draws many visitors. 





ters. Fortunately, his mother—a former 
schoolteacher—had some understanding of 
her son. She took him out of school, 


taught him herself, then gained the con- 
sent of his father to let him go to work. 
She knew he would take to it like a duck 
to water. He did. 

At 12 he became a candy butcher on 
the Grand Trunk Railroad. But he was 
unlike any candy butcher that or any other 
railroad had ever known. Hardly had he 
embarked on his first trip before he was 
setting up a chemical laboratory in the 
baggage car. Next he was laying plans to 
publish a newspaper—on the train! Soon 
his The Weekly Herald had a circulation 
of 400. So odd was the feat that even 
The London Times commented on it. In 
between times he was buying fruit and 
produce at way-stations and selling in the 
Detroit markets. So profitable Were these 
ventures that soon he was making several 
dollars a day, more than many an adult 
made in those times. In Port Huron it 
was a sensation. 

Abraham Lincoln was President and 
the Battle of Antietam had just been 
fought when young Edison got the first 
push up the ladder of success. He saved 
the young son of the station agent at 
Mount Clemens from certain death under 
a moving box car. The bearded agent, 
grateful beyond words, offered to teach 
Tom telegraphy. He was delighted. “May- 
be we can start now, Mr. MacKenzie?” 
he said. 

That was the beginning, and the end 
was not to come until the world had ac- 
knowledged him “the most useful Ameri- 
can.” In an incredibly short time, Edison 
mastered telegraphy. Then he had a pro- 
fession. After that, if he was ever out of 
a job, it was his own fault. Usually, it 
was the result of ceaseless experimenta- 
tion. He wandered from city to city. In 
Boston he landed a job as telegrapher. As 
a joke, his associates assigned him an espe- 
cially “fast” New York wire, expecting 
him to be unable to take it. He had 
hardly been on it a few minutes when he 
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“cut in” and told New York: “Get a 
hustle on; you are wasting time!” At once 
he became the hero of the Boston office. 

Meanwhile, Edison himself was not 
Wasting any time. He had perfected his 
first major invention—an electric vote- 
recorder. Full of enthusiasm, he rushed 
to Washington. He demonstrated it to a 
committee of Congress. The Congressmen 
were not only cold to the idea; they were 
indignant. They let young Edison know 





THIS MADE HIM. The electric stock ticker 
brought Edison $40,000 from Western 
Union, relieved him of money worries. 


EARLY SIGN. Young Tom got a candy butcher’s job, 
showed his industry by printing a paper on the train. 


in no uncertain terms that they had no in- 
tention of speeding up the legislative proc- 
ess. Edison could take his invention and 
throw it in the river. The inventor was 
disgusted. Then and there he took a 
solemn vow. “Never again,” he said, “will 
I be so foolhardy as to devise a machine 
that nobody wants.” 


$40,000 from the ticker 


He kept that promise. His next in- 
vention was to make him a fortune—it 
was something somebody really wanted. 

At 22, Edison perfected the Universal 
Stock Ticker. He took it to Marshall Lef- 
ferts, president of Western Union. Lef- 
ferts examined it carefully, saw it worked 
beautifully. Tremulously, Edison waited 
for his decision. He planned to ask 
$5.000, would take $3,000. Lefferts con- 
sulted with his engineers, finally came 
back: “Will you take $40,000 for it?” he 
asked. 

Edison gripped the arm of the chair 
hard, almost fainted, gained control of 
himself, said in as casual a tone as he 
could muster: “Yes, I think that will be— 
satisfactory!” 

Lefferts paid him by check, sent a 
secretary to the bank with him to cash it. 
The secretary, a practical joker, told the 
bank to give it to him in small bills and 
coin. Edison, his pockets bulging with 
cash, went home and sat up all night 
guarding it. 

Joke or not, Edison knew his fortune 
was made. Never again would he suffer 
for lack of money. 

Quickly he set up a laboratory and 
factory in Newark. The idea was foolish. 
You can’t, he said later, combine a labora- 
tory and a factory. So he put a man in 
charge of the factory, moved the labora- 
tory to Menlo Park and, 11 years later, 
to nearby West Orange. 

Gradually now he began to gather 
about him what his friends called “The 
Insomnia Squad”—men who could work 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Edison (continued) 


without sleeping. He himself averaged 20 
hours a day. He would take a nap lasting 
for 30 minutes, lying on the work bench. 
He would repeat this three or four times a 
day. 

The inventor could sleep whenever he 
chose, for as long as he.chose. Once, when 
waiting for a certain shipment of mate- 
rials, he decided to sleep for 36 hours. He 
did, interrupting his slumber only to eat 
a beefsteak, fried potatoes, apple pie and 


OUT OF DARKNESS. Two years after the pho- 
nograph, Edison’s lamp brought new light. 
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drink a cup of coffee, then returning in- 
stantly to slumber. 

Once, according to Tate, he miscalcu- 
lated the precise instant he had set for 
himself to go to sleep. He had gone into 
a hotel room with a very high bed. Un- 
derestimating the few seconds it would 
take for him to climb up into this bed, he 
fell asleep while standing up. His body 
crashed to the floor. Luckily, a friend in 
the next room heard the thud, rushed in, 
found him unconscious, and revived him. 
Various physicians offered opinions on Edi- 
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HERE WORKED GENIUS. In this laboratory at Menlo Park, 
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son’s command over sleep; none ever 
solved it. 

From Menlo Park and later from 
West Orange, there now burst upon the 
world a series of brilliant inventions—the 
electric light, the phonograph, the motion 
picture (silent and talkie), the alkaline 
storage battery, the carbon telephone 
transmitter, which made the telephone 
practical, the improved dynamo, the elec- 
tric indicator, foundation of modern elec- 
tronics, and hundreds of others. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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N.J., shown in 1879, Edison 


made many of his greatest discoveries. Later he moved his workshop to West Orange. 
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ANOTHER FIRST. In 1880 Edison started operation of the first passenger electric railway in the country at Menlo Park. His work 
was the forerunner of today’s vast electric railroad system, and demonstrated how widespread were the interests of the inventor. 


HOLLYWOOD VERSION. In 1940 Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer released Edison, the Man, a film based on the inventor’s life. Here Edison, 
played by Spencer Tracy, is shown in court in one of the patent lawsuits which he hated, but found necessary to beat infringers. 
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PIONEER. These “Edison effect” lamps of 1883 showed that an independent wire or 
plate placed between the legs of a filament in an incandescent lamp acted as a valve to 
control the flow of current. From this developed the art of electronics we now know. 








Edison (continued) 


Hardly, in fact, had the world be- 
come accustomed to one invention before 
another, even more spectacular than the 
last, burst upon it. 

The carbon telephone transmitter and 
the microphone, now used in radio broad- 
casting, were the first. Then came the 
phonograph. This was the easiest and 
Edison’s favorite. 

He had devised a machine to record 
telegraph messages automatically. While 
listening to it one day, he noticed that it 
gave off a hum when operated at high 
speed. He believed the diaphragm could 
pick up sound vibrations. It did. He de- 
cided to try it in cylinder form. He had 
little faith that it could reproduce any- 
thing so fine as the human voice. He re- 
peated “Mary had a little lamb.” When, 
on turning the cylinder, the words came 
back to him, his Swiss assistant, John 
Kruesi, shouted: “Mein Gott im Him- 
mel!” The rest is history. 

Other inventions were not so easy. 
The incandescent electric light, which 
came two years later, was the result of 
hundreds of experiments. Getting the 
right filament was the biggest problem. 

At last, however, on Oct. 21, 1879— 
when he was 32 years old—he produced 
the first commercially practical electric 
lamp. 

The next week The New York Her- 
ald published a complete account of it. 
The managing editor believed the whole 
thing was impossible, bawled out his city 
editor for publishing such “nonsense.” 
Later he had to apologize. 

Three months later he invented a 
magnetic ore separator, and four weeks 
later was operating the first passenger 


CALLING INGRID BERGMAN! No, this isn’t a neighborhood boys’ shack, It’s the first motion picture studio and was built in the yard 
of Edison’s West Orange laboratory. It revolved on a track to face the sun and was covered inside and out with black tar paper. 
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electric railway. The next year he began 
manufacturing his electric lights. 

Right here the world became doubly 
in Edison’s debt. Not only was the light 
itself a boon to mankind, but he deter- 
mined to keep the price down. The lamps, 
he decided, would sell at 40¢ each. The 
cost of manufacture was $1.20. He wanted 
the millions to buy it; if they bought it, 
they must be able to afford it. Gradually, 
he knew, he could get his costs down. 

For seven years he manufactured the 
lamp at a loss, Finally, by 1888, he got the 
cost down to 37¢ a bulb. 


The conflict with Insull 


His manufacturing assistant was a 
smart and upcoming young man named 
Samuel Insull. Insull knew a good thing 
when he saw it. Without Edison’s knowl- 
edge, he arranged the merger of four of 
Edison’s manufacturing plants into the 
Edison General Electric Co.; then an- 
nounced the fact to him. 

Edison discovered that while Insull 
had arranged for him to make more mon- 
ey, he (Edison) had lost control of his 
own lamp company. He was angry; but 
not being vindictive, the inventor did not 
try to oust Insull as head of the new 
company, 

Later Insull astonished Edison by ef- 
fecting the merger of the $15 million Edi- 
son General Electric Co. with the $17 
million Thompson Houston Co., headed 
by Henry Villard. When Edison heard of 
the merger, his face turned white, At once 
he sent for Insull. Nobody knows what he 
told him, but later Edison called in his 
private secretary, Alfred Tate, and pound- 
ing the table vehemently, exclaimed: 

“Tate, I am now going to do some- 
thing so much bigger and so different 
than anything I have ever done before 
that people will forget my name was ever 
connected with anything electrical.” 

The truth was that several ideas had 
occurred to him, The first tried was an 
ore-separating plant. But this was scarcely 
in operation when rich new deposits of 
iron ore were discovered along the Mesabi 
range in Michigan. His dream faded. He 
turned to the manufacture of cement, At 
that time all cement plants were handling 
rocks of a size one man could lift. Edison 
devised machines to handle _ boulders 
weighing eight tons. 

It was now he became interested in 
the manufacture of poured cement houses, 
The country, he said, needed more good 
houses, houses that people could afford to 
buy. 

“Wood will burn,” he said, “brick will 
crumble, stone will chip, but cement will 
last forever.”’ He envisioned manufactur- 
ing a three-story cement house, with vari- 
ations in design, that would sell for 
$1,200, rent for $10 a month, This was 
in 1908, 

The pouring of the entire house was 
to be accomplished in about six hours. 
Then the moulds were to be left undis- 
turbed for six days. When the moulds 
were removed, the finished house was 
disclosed, cast in one piece from cellar to 


(Continued on page 28) 
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STILL A GOOD IDEA, Edison envisioned the construction of low-cost homes by pouring 
cement into molds. He made this model after the turn of the century. Though one 
of his pet ideas, the plan didn’t catch on then, but is being used by some builders now. 





THIS WAS TOUGH. It took more than 50,000 experiments before Edison perfected the 
alkaline storage battery shown under the hood of this electric runabout, 1910 vintage. 
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ACIDS TOO. World War I had barely started before an international shortage of carbolic acid developed. America looked at once 
to Edison. In 1914 he discovered a process for synthetic acid, designed a plant and, in a month, was turning out one ton a day. 


Edison (continued) 


roof, complete with floors, interior walls, 
stairways, bath and laundry tubs, electric 
wire conduits, gas, water and heating 
pipes. 

No plaster was used anywhere. Exte- 
rior and interior walls were smooth, could 
be painted, All that remained to be done 
was to put in the windows, heating and 
lighting fixtures, connect the plumbing. A 
complete set of the iron moulds, used by 
Edison, cost then about $25,000, 

The basic plan included four large 
bedrooms, a roomy bathroom and wide 
halls, with a front and back porch. The 
house was fireproof, waterproof, vermin- 
proof, practically indestructible. 

“We will give the workingman and his 
family ornamentation in their house,” 
said the inventor. “They deserve it, and 
besides it costs no more after the pattern 
is made than to make everything plain.” 

Edison did not plan to profit from 
this patent. He hoped responsible con- 
cerns would take it over and put it into 
operation. They didn’t. In 1923, Henry 
Ford considered putting up 30,000 such 
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houses for his employes in Detroit, but 
the project never got beyond the planning 
stage. Edison himself built a few. They 
are still in use in Phillipsburg and Union 
Township, N.J. 

Always he held it to be one of the 
tragedies of his life that the cement house 
was not put into mass production. He 
would not attempt it himself: his manu- 
facturing days were over. 

Curiously enough, so many and va- 
ried were Edison’s inventions that their 
value skyrockets with each passing year. 
No estimate of a careful nature was ever 
made of their total value until 1945 when 
Charles F. Kettering, research “wizard” 
of General Motors, made a conservative 
estimate of $20 billion. 

Edison preferred to sell his inven- 
tions outright rather than accept royalties. 
Once he told Tate: ' 

“Don’t take royalties. Sell outright. 
If your royalties rise to any substantial 
sum, they will always find some way to 
beat you out of them. They will always 
be able to spend more money on lawsuits 
than you will.” 

He spoke from bitter experience. 


Various charlatans had tried to steal his 
electric light patent, then fight him in the 
courts. With other inventions the story 
was the same. Always he was engaged in 
lawsuits in half a dozen states, and in. 
England, to protect his patents. He never 
thought much of lawyers, especially since 
one of his own lawyers betrayed him. He 
said some of them took seriously the ad- 
vice Mark Twain gave Kipling: “Get your 
facts first; then you can distort them at 
your leisure.” 


The talkies of 1913 


In 1913 Edison introduced the kinéto- 
phone for talking motion pictures. (He 
had the idea as early as 1889. It was 
merely to take a continuous tape-like film 
negative and synchronize it with a phono- 
graph.) But one more improvement was 
necessary. That was to devise a machine to 
project both picture and sound. Thus was 
developed, a decade later, the talking mo- 
tion picture industry. 

Meanwhile, Henry Ford took Edison 
out of his favorite pursuits for a brief 
period. He asked him to solve an eco- 
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nomic problem. Edison didn’t know any- 
thing about economics, nor did he pretend 
to. But Ford was insistent. He wanted 
him to draft a plan to save the farmers. 
They were falling into bankruptcy—this 
was in 1923. Agricultural prices were in 
a slump. 

Edison began to read scores of books 
on economics. Finally, he had a long con- 
ference with Bernard Baruch. At last, he 
came up with a plan. It was, in sub- 
stance, the “ever-normal granary” pro- 
posal, later borrowed and exploited by 
Henry Wallace. 


Edison on the atomic bomb 


Meanwhile Edison — without the 
knowledge of most people—was mulling 
over still bigger problems, particularly 
questions of war and peace. 

During World War I he had headed 
the Naval Consulting Board. There he 
foreshadowed radar by perfecting devices 
for detecting submarines by sound from 
moving vessels and made numerous other 
inventions. But on the possibility of stop- 
ping the evil of war itseli—except under 
one condition—he was skeptical. 

In 1921 he prophesied that in the 
next war, Japan would be the first to 
attack the United States. On Aug. 22, 
1921, he made his first prediction—scarce- 
ly known now—of atomic power, Said 
Edison: 

“Not only will atomic power be re- 
leased, but someday we will harness the 
rise and fall of the tides and imprison 
the rays of the sun.” 








LAST EFFORT. At 80 Edison was seeking to 
turn goldenrod into a U.S. rubber source. 


Picking up a cup of water to illus- 
trate, he said there was enough energy 
in that cup of water “to drive a steamship 
from New York to Southampton and 
back.” 

A few months passed, and then—on 
Nov. 6, 1921—he made a statement which 
received little attention then, but which 
now is packed with tremendous signifi- 
cance. Said Edison: 

“T know of one procedure that might 
tend to lessen the likelihood of wars. No 
competent government in the world should 
cease experimentation with war-making 
machinery and substances. This may sound 
warlike. As a matter of fact, it is the 
common sense of a true man of peace. 

“Experimentally, every terrible way 
of war-making should be developed with- 
out pause or hindrance. But it should be 
experiment, discovery, and perfection— 
and that only. There should be no quan- 
tity manufacture, 

“The United States or any other ad- 
vanced nation could produce instruments 
of death so terrible that presently all men 
and every nation would well know that 
war would mean the end of civilization. 

“Presently, we would find the world 
in abject terror of itself and its abilities.” 

Years later, not long before he died, 
Edison was asked if he could invent a 
weapon more deadly than any then exist- 
ing. 

“Yes, I could,” replied Edison 
thoughtfully, “but I have no intention 
of doing so. I want to save and advance 
human life, not destroy it. The dove is my 
emblem.” 


International, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Bettmann Archive 


FULL REWARD. To Edison the greatest satisfaction from his work came in a sense of accomplishment and advancement of public wel- 
fare. But in 1928 a grateful Congress ordered the striking of a gold medal, presented to him by Treasury Secretary Andrew Mellon. 
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It Would Sound Better if They Got Together on Words 
and Music 


Opinion 
in Cartoon 


You'll Have to Keep in Line, Lady! 


lary 


4 a 4 oh 
Lewis, Milwaukee Journal 


The Old Swimming Hole 


PY — 


IF WE PULL ToceTHER 
WE'LL PROVE HE'S 
‘Just SEEING THines! 


Temple, The Times Picayune New Orleans States Jensen, Chicago Daily News 
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GRANDPERE. His grandsons and 38 million Frenchmen look to Auriol. (SEE: France Starts Anew) 


France Starts Anew 


Her first constitutional government in 
seven years is a mixture of all par- 
ties headed by a Socialist 


After seven years of hodge-podge rule 
in and out of the Nazi yoke, France has 
returned to constitutional government 
under the Fourth Republic. 

Under the constitution adopted last 
fall, the National Assembly elected as 
president a plump, bespectacled, 62-year- 
old Socialist, Vincent Auriol. Because So- 
cialists run a poor third to Communists 
and Popular Republicans (MRP) in party 
strength, it took a good deal of backstage 
manipulation to put Auriol across. 

Communists and Socialist leader Leon 
Blum pulled the strings. Blum, who en- 


joyed the confidence of all France for his 
six-weeks’ job as last provisional president, 
selected Auriol as the man to succeed him. 
And the Communists, choosing to run no 
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TEAMWORK. Leon Blum, the Socialist party 
leader, pulled the strings back stage but... 
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candidate of their own, gave Auriol enough 
votes for victory. 

Auriol selected a fellow Socialist, 
goateed Paul Ramadier, as his premier. 
Ramadier gave the Communists but one 
important portfolio: Defense. The post is 
not as important as it sounds. For, sep- 
arate ministers of army, navy and air 
(similar to the U.S. Army-Navy unifica- 
tion plan) will have full authority within 
their own spheres, The new French de- 
fense minister, Francois Billoux, allegedly 
will act only as coordinator under supervi- 
sion of the premier. 

Bidault Back. MRP leader Georges 
Bidault returns to the cabinet as foreign 
minister. An ardent nationalist, he has di- 
rected France’s foreign policy since the 
liberation except for the six weeks when 
Blum’s all-Socialist cabinet was in power. 
If Bidault has his way, France will pay 
less attention to Britain and more to 
French claims on the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land and the German treaty in general. 
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. . » Paul Ramadier had only one portfolio for 


the Communists. (SEE: France Starts Anew) 


The French election brought a puz- 
zler from Moscow. The newspaper Komso- 
mol Pravda hailed Auriol’s election as a 
“victory for democracy.” The only plausi- 
ble explanation is that the Communists 
are happy to be back in the government, 
even in a back seat, unless they build 
heavily on the Billoux appointment. 

Moscow will be eager to know what 
goes on when the French cabinet discusses 
Indo-China, the future of Germany, the 
budget, the Franco-British economic alli- 
ance. In one of his last official acts as 
president, Blum went to London to discuss 
this treaty. Only the Communists are ex- 
pected to oppose signing it. 

U.S. observers are alarmed at the 
growth of extreme conservatism in France, 
led perhaps by some of Gen. De Gaulle’s 
rasher friends. There is talk of impend- 
ing uprising. But if Auriol can keep his 
ship of state on the course to economic 
reconstruction, this storm may blow over. 


Tyranny in Poland 


Wladyslaw Sigat, who loves Poland 
and liberty, runs a little dry-cleaning 
shop at 29-A Vilcze St. in shattered War- 
saw. 

Business was fair until a couple of 
weeks ago. Then one day, at 10 a.m., 
seven men walked into the shop. They 
locked four women employes in the cellar 
and went to work on Sigat. One, wearing 
brass knuckles, knocked the slender Pole 
to the floor. The others rained blows on 
him with iron bars, smashed equipment in 
the shop, threatened his wife. Before leav- 
ing, according to Sydney Gruson, Warsaw 
correspondent of The New York Times, 
they said: 

“Here’s what you get for meddling 
with the PSL, and it’s workers of the 
PPR who are giving it to you,” 

The PSL is the Polish Peasant Party 
which opposed the Communist Party 
(PPR) in the national election to choose a 
permanent government to replace the Pro- 
visional Government of National Unity. 
Sigat had dared to become a candidate of 
Vice Premier Stanislaw Mikolajczyk’s 
Peasant Party. All over Poland there were 
other Sigats, candidates or members of the 
PSL. Sigat was luckier than many. He 
escaped with his life. 

Paper Freedom. The Yalta Agree- 
ment, signed by Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin, Feb. 11, 1945 (see The World and 
Us, p. 35), decreed “free and unfettered 
elections . . . on the basis of universal suf- 
frage and secret ballot” for Poland. Skep- 
tics predicted the Kremlin could not afford 
a “free and unfettered election” in Poland. 
Unfortunately, time proved them right. 

From the beginning of the campaign 
early in December it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the Comunists would win by 
hook or crook. For one thing they had 
control of the provisional government. By 
decree of the Harriman-Kerr-Molotov 
conference at Moscow in June 1945, that 
government was to be a coalition of the 
Communists and the Peasant Party. Miko- 
lajczyk was made Vice Premier and Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, but he had about as 
much say in the Moscow-directed affairs 
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TRUNK TROUBLE. Pass the peanuts. (SEE: 
Pachydermatitis) 


of state as the man who ran the dry-clean- 
ing shop at 29-A Vilcze St. 

In a referendum last June opponents 
of communism polled 80% of the vote. 
But the government turned defeat into 
“victory” by merely announcing that Com- 
munists had obtained a 67% majority. 

Dead Men Don't Vote. Terror did 
most of the campaigning in the recent 
election. The Communists resorted to 
murder, torture, beatings. The Polish Se- 
curity Police, modeled on the lines of the 
dread Russian NKVD, rounded up 80,000 
to 100,000 of the opposition, slapped thou- 
sands of them into jail. The reported pres- 
ence of 200,000 to 300,000 Russian troops 
in Poland lent tacit support to Mikola- 
jezyk’s opponents. Peasant Party mem- 
bers found it next to impossible to get 
food, lodging, jobs, or UNRRA packages. 

The U.S. and Britain sent three pro- 
tests to Poland and once reminded Russia 
of her solemn pledge to guarantee “free 
and unfettered elections.” Poland didn’t 
even bother to reply. Moscow retorted: 
“Such steps would be an interference in 
the internal affairs of Poland.” 

Thirty Poles were killed in disorders 
on election day, but the toll, appalling by 
western yardsticks, was much lower than 
had been expected. Twenty-four hours 
later the government announced its can- 
didates had won by a whopping 87% ma- 
jority, claimed 398 of the 444 seats in the 
new parliament. Of the remaining 46, 
Mikolajczyk was certain of only 27. 

Uneasy Throne. And so a Commu- 
nist bloc, aided by force and fraud, seized 
power in the Poland of Kosciusko, Chopin 
and Paderewski, the Poland that first 
dared to raise an arm in defense against 
Hitler’s blitzkrieg. 

Ahead of the new government is a 
long and hard road. Freedom-loving Poles 
who went underground to fight the Nazis 
during five years of occupation will know 
how to oppose Poland’s new totalitarian- 
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ism. For help to implement its three-year 
reconstruction plan, Poland must turn, not 
to Russia, which is unable to aid, but to 
the west. To survive, Poland needs recog- 
nition by the U.S. and Britain, a $500 
million loan from the World Bank, plus 
credit from the U.S. to buy equipment. 
The U.S. can, if it chooses, withhold 
that recognition, spike the loan, cut off the 
credit. Knowing that, Polish officials 
quickly tried to bluff the U.S. into recog- 
nizing their government unconditionally. 
They said defiantly: “We do not want any 
halfway measures of recognition.” 


Pachydermatitis 


Elephants and peanuts go together, 
like apple pie and cheese. 

Through the war the six elephants of 
the Bertram Mills Circus, like other Lon- 
doners, ate few peanuts or anything else. 
Soon their trunks got sore and stiffened; 
they couldn’t feed themselves. 

Doctors said the elephants were suf- 
fering “fibroitis” of the trunk, applied 
electro-therapy (see photo). That helped. 

But the help the elephants won't forget 
came through a newspaperman. His story, 
printed in New York, brought gift bales of 
peanuts on the next ship for London. 


To None His Own 


In Paris, scene of some of history’s 
biggest peace conferences, Liam O’Flah- 
erty, the Irish novelist who wrote The 
Informer, picked up from a friend what 
he calls “the answer to the world’s prob- 
lems.” 

“It’s the best idea I ever heard,” 
O’Flaherty said. Here it is: 

“All we have to do is wipe out all 
the women in the world. It could be done 
in less than 24 hours. Then man could 
stop working entirely. There is plenty of 
food and drink left for all of us, until we 
die. But, of course, there would always be 
one fool who would hide a woman—and 
then it would begin again.” 





Black Star 


SOCK. Liam O'Fiaherty's Irish was up. (SEE: 
To None His Own) 
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HEAT. Without coal, wood must do. (SEE: 
Lost in the Vienna Woods) 





Lost in the Vienna Woods 


Nine years ago next month a little 
ex-paperhanger with a Charlie Chaplin 
mustache returned to, his native Austria. 
For his first visit in 16 years he rode in a 
six-wheeled automobile, took along planes, 
tanks, guns, 65,000 goose-stepping troops. 

First Victim. Austria fell by An- 
schluss (union with Germany) to become 
Hitler’s first conquest as she had fallen 
by force to the Ostrogoths in the fifth cen- 
tury and twice to Napoleon ‘in the roth 
century. 

This week in London, deputies of the 
Big Four foreign ministers are trying to 
undo the wrong of that sort of Anschluss. 
They are exploring problems their chiefs 
will discuss when they meet in Moscow 
Mar. 10 to begin drafting treaties for Aus- 
tria and Germany. 

The Austrian treaty will contain: 

1) A formal declaration of peace. 
(Austria, incorporated by the Anschluss 
into Greater Germany, made no declara- 
tions of war on her own.) 

2) A statement of Austria’s future 
relations with Germany. Russia wants the 
treaty to prohibit any future Austro- 
German union. 

Also to be decided are the questions 
of troop withdrawal, Yugoslavia’s claim 
for 1,000 square miles of Austrian terri- 
tory, Yugoslav and Polish demands for 
reparations, how to keep the Hapsburgs 
from ever regaining the throne. It’s a 
large order, but some State Department 
officials think there is an outside chance 
the issues will be settled before the Mos- 
cow meeting begins. 

Austria was made a “liberated” nation 
by the Moscow Declaration (Oct. 1943). 
But the Big Four don’t treat her as such. 
Like Germany, she is occupied zone by 
zone. 

Army of "Liberation." Into a coun- 
try the size of Maine, which even in nor- 
mal times must import 35% of its food, 
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came a million occupation troops—one for 
every seven Austrians. Today 100,000 of 
them are still in Austria. 

Under Allied direction, Austria set up 
a government with Social Democrat Karl 
Renner as president. He regards Allied 
occupation as “four elephants in a boat.” 
The Austrian Parliament can enact laws 
(subject to Big Four veto) but the over- 
all boss of the country is the Allied Con- 
trol Council. 

In Austria, as in Germany, Russia 
grabbed off the juiciest plum. Vienna is 
under joint Big Four occupation, but all 
the territory ringing the capital is in the 
Russian zone. It contains half of Austria’s 
population, all of her coal and oil, 37% 
of her farms, 63% of her metal industries, 
66% of her textile industries. 

Spoils System. At Potsdam, Russia 
was given the right to appropriate as repa- 
rations all German assets in her sphere of 
Europe. And the Soviets have made the 
most of their opportunity. Almost any- 
thing they fancied became a “German as- 
set,” no matter who had originally owned 
it. 

The Allies have protested in vain that 
Russia is draining off the industrial power 
Austria needs to get back on her feet. Now 
it’s up to the treaty-makers to define 
“German assets.” 

Austria inherited most of the head- 
aches common to Europe. There is infla- 
tion and a shortage of food (though the 
daily ration has risen from 800 calories 
last winter to 1,500). Lack of coal hog- 
ties railroads and industry. Only two ex- 
press trains a day leave Vienna, a city of 
nearly 2 million. 

Austria’s future is dim. Help from 
the U.S. (only nation in a position to fur- 
nish it) would tide Austria over 1947 and 
head her towards rehabilitation. 

The decisive question is: Will Austria 
turn to east or west? Her people prefer to 
look west. But this would require restora- 
tion of economic health to her partner in 
trade, Germany. Unless Germany is re- 
built, Austria, to survive, must look for 
markets and supplies in the Balkans, be- 
hind Russia’s Iron Curtain, 
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STRATEGIC. Spitsbergen is close to both 


sides of the world. (SEE: Arctic Airbase) 
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SPITSBERGEN. Only from June to October do ships visit this bleak port. 


Arctic Airbase 


Spitsbergen gets the once-over-lightly 
treatment in grammar school geographies. 
A few sentences set forth these facts: 

It’s an archipelago in the Arctic 
ocean, 400 miles north of Norway and 
about 700 miles below the North Pole. 
Discovered by Dutch sailors in 1596, it has 
spire-like mountains (from which it gets 
its name), few fertile areas, undeveloped 
iron, copper, zinc deposits and boasted a 
prewar population of 2,000. 

Once a hunting ground for whales 
and walrus, Spitsbergen’s big asset today 
is coal, about 8 billion tons of it. Be- 
cause the island’s sun takes a long win- 
ter holiday, coal can be hauled away only 
from June to October. Even so, Russia 
has managed to remove 400,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Spitsbergen was ownerless for years, 
although claims to it were made by Nor- 
way, Sweden and Russia, In 1920, the 
Allied Supreme Council of World War I 
palmed it off to Norway in a treaty signed 
by the U.S., The British Commonwealth 
and seven other nations. The Allies weren't 
speaking to Russia in those days so Mos- 
cow’s claims weren’t considered. But the 
Soviet Union later adhered to the pact. 

New Value. With the development 
of aerial warfare in World War II, how- 
ever, the bleak Arctic archipelago suddenly 
has become the apple of the Kremlin’s eye. 
Reason: It’s only 3.500 miles by air from 
New York, 2,000 from northern Alaska. 

Russia wants Norway to enter into a 
joint agreement to fortify the archipelago 
for reasons of “security.” The 1920 treaty 
provides that Spitsbergen must not be 
used for “warlike purposes.” But the 
Russians say that treaty is invalid because 
it was signed by two countries (Italy and 
Japan) which fought the Allies. 

Norway bent over backward to avoid 
offending her powerful neighbor. She said 
she was willing to consider the possibility 
of a Russian-Norwegian agreement on 
Spitsbergen if it met the approval of the 
original signers of the 1920 treaty. 

Inconsistent. Russia had not officially 
discussed the “agreement” with the U.S. 
or Britain. Nevertheless there was quick 
reaction in Washington and London. A 


Norwegian Official Photo 


(SEE Arctic Airbase) 


British Foreign Office spokesman said the 
1920 treaty was still valid. He pointed out 
that other treaties now in force—such as 
the Hague and Montreux conventions— 
bore the signatures of former enemies. 

The U.S. State Department, waiting 
for General Marshall to get his feet on 
the ground, treated the Russian proposal 
with more reserve. But privately U.S. 
officials were laughing up their sleeves. 
Last summer the U.S, wanted to retain an 
air base in Iceland. But such a fuss was 
kicked up, in Moscow and elsewhere, that 
the U.S, agreed to pull up stakes. Now 
the shoe is on the other foot, and many 
Americans were content to let it stay 
there. 


Canada: Slogging Along 


Canadians found much to cheer about 
when new estimates for military expendi- 
tures for 1947-48 were announced, Their 
economy-minded Defense Minister Brooke 
Claxton promised that from $50 million to 
$238 million would be pruned from previ- 
ous wartime’ budgets that had reached 
into the billions. 

If, as Claxton hopes, the 1946-47 
military costs of $488 million can be 
trimmed to about $250 million, Canadians 
will save some $20 each in taxes, 

Canada’s military preparedness, how- 
ever, will not be sacrificed. The econqmies 
are being accomplished chiefly through a 
recent unification of the armed forces. 
“Canada,” Claxton said, “will keep her 
defense organization sufficiently flexible to 
fit into any plan of general security ... 
which might be agreed upon by the United 
Nations.” 

Home, James. Hard hit by the budget 
cut will be high ranking and not-so-high 
ranking officers who led lush lives during 
wartime. Chauffeured to and from work 
in staff cars and living in off-post man- 
sions purchased by the government, these 
officers have been sharply criticized since 
the war. 

One angry citizen described “a block- 
long line of cars bringing the bigshots to 
work between 9 and 10 o’clock, and then 
waiting to take them home between 4 and 
5 o’clock . . . Not a bad work day when 
you figure 2 to 24 hours for lunch.” No 
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EMPIRE. This is part of the world's greatest empire (shown in black) from which India and Burma seek to withdraw. (SEE: Empire: Decline and Fali?) 


longer will staff officers be provided with 
staff cars, and the mansions are now being 
sold to private individuals. War might 
have been what Sherman said it was, but 
to the now foot-slogging Canadian officer, 
peace was no bed of roses either, 


Empire: Decline and Fall? 


Burma’s U (for “uncle,” an honorary 
title) Aung San is a small man but he 
talks big. In 1942 he welcomed the Jap- 
anese to the land of pagodas and temple 
bells as liberators. Today he’s in London 
talking independence for 16 million Bur- 
mese. 

With enough trouble on its hands in 
Palestine, Britain’s Labor Government, 
new caretaker of the world’s greatest em- 
pire, offered independence to India’s 400 
millions nearly a year ago. But India, 
torn by Hindu-Moslem strife, couldn’t 
settle its differences long enough to get 
down to brass tacks. 
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However, India’s prosperous and jeal- 
ous neighbor, Burma, was ready and anx- 
ious. When Prime Minister Attlee gave 
the nod, Aung San and his advisors came 
on the double. 

The invitation to Burma didn’t appeal 
to Winston Churchill, Conservative Party 
leader. Churchill's views on independence 
for British peoples beyond the seas haven't 
changed since 1942, when he declared at a 
dinner for the Lord Mayor of London: 
“T have not become the King’s first min- 
ister in order to preside over the liquida- 
tion of the British empire.” 

Hard Won. Britain’s acquisition of 
Burma, a semi-tropical land the size of 
Texas, was a 274-year project. The East 
India Co. operated in Burma as early as 
1612, but it took three wars in the roth 
century to complete final annexation in 
two steps: Lower Burma in 1826, Upper 
Burma in 1886, Churchill’s father lending 
a hand. 

Burma was governed as a province 


of India until 1936 when it was made 
a separate crown colony. Before World 
War II, the Burmese, often called “Yan- 
kees of the East,” were the world’s leading 
exporters of rice. 

Burma rode the see-saw during the 
war. The Burma National Army, led by. 
31-year-old Aung San, fought first for the 
British and then for the Japanese. Finally 
it climbed back on the British bandwagon 
after the Japs lost Mandalay in 1945. That 
same year the Churchill Government of- 
fered dominion status to Burma. But the 
natives were dissatisfied with the offer, 
because it set no date and specifically pro- 
hibited Burma's secession from the empire. 

Meanwhile, Burmese Communists, 
who had cooperated with the British dur- 
ing the war, got new orders from on high 
and began a violent anti-British campaign. 
To counteract this, the British turned to 
Aung San, leader of the Anti-Fascist Peo- 
ple’s Freedom League. Aung San, who has 
less regard for Communists than for the 
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BRITAIN’S TROUBLES, Burma's U Aung San (left) talks independence in London as rioting leaves India streets strewn with Hindu-Moslem decd. 
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British, agreed to play ball. When Burma’s 
interim government was set up last Sep- 
tember, he became president. 

Compensation. Ironically, Churchill 
has only himself to blame for the present 
situation. Had his government offered 
dominion status to Burma in 1941, the 
Burmese would have resisted the Japanese 
invaders and the present state of affairs 
might never have arisen. Now Britain is 
forced to offer outright independence. 

Meanwhile, Britain had other prob- 
lems in her farflung empire. 

India. Britain switched support from 
the minority Moslem League to the ma- 
jority Hindu Congress Party but failed to 
break the impasse. India’s 92 million Mos- 
lems boycotted the Constituent Assembly 
which reconvened to write a new constitu- 
tion. Reason: They feared representatives 
of the 255 million Hindus would block 
Moslem demands for autonomy. 

Palestine. Conferences on the parti- 
tion of Palestine were resumed in London 
with Arabs participating for the first time. 
Jews stayed on the sidelines ready to con- 
fer separately with the British. 

Sudan. Britain wants to keep the 
Sudan, which she has administered jointly 
with Egypt since 1899, for bases. Egypt 
prefers to bring the Sudanese under the 
Egyptian flag, and talked of submitting the 
question to the United Nations. 

Malta. The 28.000 people of this 
crown colony, most bombed island of 
World War II, asked Britain to carry out 
her promise of more self-government. 

Malaya. Britain is trying to merge 
former protectorates into a Malayan union. 
Britain must hold tight here because (1) 
her position in the Far East and Austra- 
lian waters hinges on the Singapore base 
and (2) Malaya provides Britain. with 
300 millions of dollar-exchange annually 
through rubber and tin exports to the 
U.S. automobile industry. 


Love Will Find a Way 


Unmarried males in Germany are at 
a premium. Those willing to forsake 
bachelorhood for wedlock are doing so 
with an eye to the future—their future. 

Throughout the male-depleted Reich, 
men are inserting ads in newspapers offer- 
ing marriage to qualified women. Instead 
of (or in addition to) money or outright 
dowries, most men are demanding that 
their brides-to-be have a successful busi- 
ness or profession. 

Size 40, Please. One Frankfurt ad 
read: “Former officer, tall, broadshoul- 
dered, seeks to become acquainted with 
attractive young widow who can offer a 
comfortable dwelling, complete with 
household furnishings and the clothing of 
her late husband. Object—matrimony and 
business collaboration.” 

Women, too, have their opinions as 
to the ideally suitable mate. Two doctor’s 
daughters asked in an ad: “Which physi- 
cian, not under 35 years old, would like to 
marry into a good general practice? Wid- 
ower with child acceptable.” 

Even though bachelors are placing 
high prices on their heads, Berlin matri- 
monial agencies do a land-office business. 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 


The Polish Skeleton 


It was at the Yalta Conference, 
during the first week of February 1945, 
that the present “provisional govern- 
ment” of Poland was established by 
agreement of Churchill, Roosevelt and 
Stalin. This Polish regime displaced 
the government-in-exile domiciled in 
London during the war. 

The present Polish government was 
formed in Moscow, is largely composed 
of Communists and has from the out- 
set been dominated by Russia. The one 
concession made by Stalin, in response 
to representations by Churchill and 
Roosevelt, was to pledge the adminis- 
tration in Warsaw “to the holding of 
free and unfettered elections as soon as 
possible. on the basis of universal suf- 
frage and secret ballot.” 


* * * 


On Jan. 19, almost two years after 
the Yalta Agreement, the Polish Pro- 
visional Government finally got around 
to holding the promised election. The 
election was, by unanimous report 
from every non-Communist source, 
second only to the balloting in Nazi 
Germany, in respect to intimidations 
and fraud. 

Terrorization of the opposition 
reached such a stage, prior to the vot- 
ing, as to force three official protests 
from the United States Government 
and three more from that of Great 
Britain. In strong language the U.S. 
State Department’s note of Jan. 11 
charged: 

“The continuation of the present 
policy of suppression, coercion and in- 
timidation as applied to political oppo- 
sition in Poland constitutes a violation 
of the letter as well as the spirit of the 
Yalta and Potsdam agreements.” 

On the eve of this misnamed “elec- 
tion” the chief of Poland’s dreaded Se- 
curity Police himself admitted that 21 
of the opposition candidates were under 
arrest. Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, the op- 
position leader, had declared that 130 


of his Peasant Party candidates were 
jailed by the government. 


* * >” 


Most opportunely, in the con- 
fused situation which has resulted, ap- 
pears a readable, authoritative book by 
the former Polish Ambassador to the 
United States, Jan Ciechanowski, ex- 
plaining in simple straightforward man- 
ner just how political conditions in 
Poland became as bad as they are 
today. 

Defeat In Victory, as this book 
(Doubleday and Co., $3.50) is well en- 
titled, tells the story of Ciechanowski’s 
mission in Washington from the day he 
presented his credentials to President 
Roosevelt, on Mar. 4, 1941, until he 
was dismissed as a result of the estab- 
lishment of the present regime, on July 
5, 1945. 

The Ambassador’s story of the 
way Roosevelt graduallv - 1ccumbed to 
Stalin’s steady pressuie vn the subject 
of Poland is of great interest. But of 
even greater interest, for Americans, 
are the revelations, from one who was 
behind the scenes in wartime Washing- 
ton, of how the New Deal worked, 

Defeat In Victory cannot be called 
pleasant reading. It is not agreeable to 
learn that what the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration promised publicly and what it 
arranged privately were often com- 
pletely at odds. It is humiliating to 
have instances of this, with impressive 
supporting evidence, brought home by 
a distinguished diplomat who charges 
bluntly that Roosevelt and Churchill 
sold his country “down the river.” 

Nevertheless, this book is required 
reading. It shows how far Europe is 
from anything which can be called 
peace. It indicates the large degree of 
responsibility which history will attrib- 
ute to New Deal bungling for that out- 
come. And it prepares the reader for 
shocks which are still to be expected in 
our relations with Russia. 








Science 


More Worlds to Reconquer 


Not only salesmen lost their “con- 
tacts’ when they were drafted to fight 
World War II. Astronomers, yanked from 
their observatories to design torpedoes or 
predict flying-weather, mislaid about 100 
planets. 

So reckons Dr, Paul Herget, recently 
given charge of America’s part of a world 
program to rediscover them and add them 
to a list of about 1,500 already recorded. 
They are the asteroids, the junior planets 
which form a circling belt around the 
sun between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. 

Dr. Herget, University of Cincinnati 
astronomer and leading U.S. asteroid- 
authority, guesses there are from 20,000 to 
50,009 asteroids in all. However, only an 
estimated 1,600 are larger than 4 mile 
across. Any smaller than this are too hard 
to see, won’t have their orbits plotted. 

Skipped One? In Kepler’s time 
(1571-1630), astronomers seeking system 
in the solar system figured there ought to 
be a planet between Mars and Jupiter. 
Instead there was an embarrassing gap— 
until 1801. Then an Italian named Piazzi 
spotted an undersized starlet rambling 
along the supposedly empty orbit. It was 
Ceres, first asteroid seen and named. Even 
with its comparatively big diameter (480 
mi.) it was hardly visible to him. 

Other stargazers followed Piazzi’s cue, 
found a trio of smaller asteroids nearby: 
Pallas, Juno and Vesta. In 1845, the list 
reached 100. By 1890 it was 400. Astron- 
omers began to lose count (and also to run 
out of classical names! ). 

Fortunately, photographic techniques 
came to their aid, made it possible to 
identify 1,600 with some certainty. Sys- 
tematic mapping and timing of » their 
courses began in 1937 in Berlin. About 
100 were being checked when the war 
spiked the program. 





Fractious. Some asteroids have weird, 
un-planetary orbits. Two of the smallest, 
Adonis and- Hermes, are Earth’s nearest 
neighbors after the moon—Adonis swooped 
within a million miles in 1936. A few 
asteroids have cometary paths, long loops 
into outer space, alternated with short 
swings around the sun. And keeping com- 
pany with them is a real comet (Oterma), 
distinguishable by its gaseous ‘“atmos- 
phere.” 

Where the asteroids came from no 
one knows. Most popular theory is that 
they are fragments of an exploded planet. 
Harold J. Jeffreys, British astronomer, 
points out their combined mass would 
form a distinctly sub-standard planet. 

He prefers to regard them as. frag- 
ments of a moon of Jupiter, smashed by 
some unknown agency and drawn sun- 
ward by Sol’s gravity. Six U.S. and as- 
sorted foreign observatories will help Her- 
get try to find out more asteroid data, 
including this. 


Un-Briny Beginnings 


“Water, water everywhere, nor any 
drop to drink,’ wrote the poet, describing 
the plight of a sailor becalmed in the 
broad, briny ocean. 

Biologists, on the other hand, have 
written of Man’s ancient, cold-blooded 
ancestors creeping ashore millions of years 
ago to try air-breathing—from the self- 
same salt sea. 

To logical minds, there always has 
been something wrong with this picture. 
If men’s and other land animals’ body 
chemistry really began in salt water, it 
shouldn’t poison thenf to drink it now. 
Why did it? In answer, most evolution- 
experts merely shrugged. 

Fresh? Now they can stop shrugging; 
Dr. George Wald, lively young Harvard 
biologist, seems to have a clue to the 
answer. Apparently our forebears came 
not from salt water but from fresh. In 
fact, all life probably began in fresh 
water. 

Dr. Wald found his clues in eves and 
vitamins. In the eyes of all land creatures, 


Kenneth Pointer Painting 


AS NEVER WAS. An artist's idea of the legendary Sargasso. (SEE: Sargasso—'Tain't So!) 
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TADPOLE. His eye furnished a new view of our 
origin: (SEE: Un-Briny Beginnings) 


including humans, the light-sensitive ele- 
ment which does the real work of seeing 
is a chemical called visual purple. To pro- 
duce it, humans use Vitamin A-1. So do 
frogs. ; 

But tadpoles, Wald found, have a red 
element in their eyes, not a purple one. 
And their bodies make it from Vitamin 
A-2, not Vitamin A-r. 

Biologists think of the change from 
tadpole to frog as a sort of scale-model 
of the evolution of late life forms from 
primitive ones. Wald wondered if the red- 
eye, A-2 characteristic might be the hall- 
mark of animals furthest down the evolu- 
tionary age-scale. 

He checked fresh water  sub-fish 
(lancelets, lampRreys and their kin, spe- 
cies older than true fish). They were all 
red-eye, A-2 types. So were eels and sal- 
mon which had not yet migrated from 
pools -and rivers to the sea. 

Sea Change. But when Wald tested 
eels and salmon which had gone to sea he 
found them purple-eye, A-1 types. All 
salt water fish seemed to be. 

The conclusions were clear. Sea life 
had not fathered land life. Both were late 
developments, different branches of an 
evolutionary tree whose roots lay in— 
fresh water. 

The next task might be to find which 
fresh water source had spawned life origi- 
nally. Was it inland pools, or a long-ago 
sea so new that mineral laden rivers had 
not yet salted it? 

Before Breath. Another clue to check 
might lie in the fact that human embryos 
duplicate evolutionary shape-changes as 
they grow. They look first fish-like, then 
semi-reptilian, finally human. 

If the early embryo were found to se- 
crete Vitamin A-2 and visual red, it would 
solidify the Wald theory. But Wald will 
leave this to other researchers. He’s a 
water-creature lover. 


Sargasso— Tain’t So! 


The hero cradles the heroine in one 
brawny arm (providing he’s old enough to 
go around with girls, that is). He leaps 
into his trusty airplane (or submarine, 
perhaps). They escape, but barely. 

Probably they take with them a fabu- 
lous treasure, righteously swiped from de- 
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generate descendants of 16th Century buc- 
caneers, ancient Vikings, World War I 
U-boat crewmen or other sinister sea rov- 
ers. These cannot give chase, however. 
For they are marooned for life where our 
hero found them—on an island of derelict 
ships, trapped by the terrible, tanglesome 
seaweeds—of the Sargasso Sea! 

Many adventure story readers and 
movie viewers have thrilled to this climax. 
Asked if there really was any such sea as 
the Sargasso, some would have thought so, 
some not. Others would have known that 
the Sargasso Sea exists, but only as a 
thinly weed-dotted ocean area (about as 
big as Europe). Columbus’ tiny ships 
sailed right through it. 

Few people are aware, however, that 
the legend of mystery and danger con- 
nected with the Sargasso is no simple, self- 
grown myth. It’s a deliberate hoax—in 
fact, a double hoax. 

Profit Motive. How the twin frauds 
grew is told in Frontiers magazine by 
Willy Ley, noted rocket expert, science 
writer and fantasy-buster. The first Sar- 
gasso-yarn spinners, says Ley, were the 
Phoenicians of Biblical times. 

Alone among the Mediterranean na- 
tions of their day, the Phoenicians were 
deep sea sailors. They ranged to Britain 
for copper, to the West African coast for 
ivory. They may even have crossed the 
Atlantic and traded with the Mayans. It 
was their living. 

It was a monopoly, too, and they 
liked it that way. So to Jews, Greeks 
and Egyptians who had never sailed be- 
yond the Pillars of Hercules (straits of 
Gibraltar) Phoenician salt water men 
chatted of vast seaweed tracts, bristling 
with thorns long enough to puncture a 
ship’s bottom, virtual death traps for 
amateur sailors. 

Hardy. The Phoenician sea traders 
vanished, but 3,400 years later their pub- 
licity gag was still kicking around. Colum- 
bus and other explorers debunked it. The 
Sargasso was a dead issue for 400 years. 
Then British and American biological ex- 
peditions explored it—with sober sea-weed 
lore on their minds. 

Their data was too dull, Ley thinks, 
to suit the feature writer who described it 
for Chambers’ Magazine (London) in 
1897. So he livened it up, weaving a few 
acres of weed into a sort of floating island 
and decorating it with picturesque dere- 
licts. 

Gleeful fellow writers followed suit. 
Before long ‘the Sargasso was big and 
nasty enough to trap anything short of a 
battleship. When spoil-sport scientists 
cited the expeditions’ finds, the embattled 
writers smugly suggested that perhaps the 
science-ships had sailed around the Sar- 
gasso, not through it. 

(The fiction weavers even befuddled 
The Encyclopedia Americana, which goes 
halfway out on a limb to call the Sargasso 
a “hindrance to navigation.”’) 

Counter-Stroke. Ley doesn’t try to 
explain why the Sargasso legend has faded 
since then. Probably fact simply has out- 
dazzled fiction. To jet-propelled imagina- 
tions, a sea-weed menace seems pretty 
puny. 
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Sketch of a Hunch 
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ON SE ROOD rete 


A good card player sits down to a 

game. He glows with confidence. 
He’s “on the beam” tonight, he says. 
He’s got a “hunch” he’s going to win. 

His high-brow, cautious minded 
fellow-player scoffs. He’s skeptical. 
Hunches aren’t reasonable, he thinks. 
Then, annoyingly enough, his confident 
friend does win. 

This may baffle the skeptical 
bridge player, but it wouldn’t upset Dr. 
Betty Humphrey or Burke Smith, Duke 
university parapsychologists. The con- 
fident player’s mood was “expansive,” 
they would explain. And, in a limited 
way, he actually could “see” cards held 
by his opponents. The skeptic, ham- 
pered by a “compressive” frame of 
mind, couldn’t. 

No Guesswork. Humphrey and 
Smith would call the winner’s “hunch” 
clairvoyance, or telesthesia; It is the 
ability to perceive objects which are 
out of sight. In Duke’s famous para- 
psychology lab, headed by Dr. J. B. 
Rhine, clairvoyance has been best prov- 
en of all forms of extra-sensory percep- 
tion (although telepathy, or mind-to- 
mind transmission, is ntore widely ac- 
cepted by the public). 

Duke experiments indicate that 
one of every two people may be clair- 
voyant, though not spectacularly so. In 
most cases their clairvoyance might 
give them about a 4% advantage over 
non-clairvoyants in guessing cards they 
couldn’t see. But to get the benefit. of 
your clairvoyance, Smith and Hum- 
phrey have discovered, you must have 
the right temperament—or at least the 
right mood. 

X-Ray Eyes? To find this out, 
they put more than 100 students 
through tests which involved picture- 
drawing and card-guessing. First, stu- 
dents were shown sealed envelopes 
which contained pictures and asked to 
“copy” the pictures—clairvoyantly. 


Duke university 


Next they were asked to guess cards 
which were dealt out of their sight and 
recorded by the researchers, 

Then their scores were compared 
—both as to how close they came to 
copying the hidden pictures and how 
many cards they called correctly. 

Later, Duke and Stanford univer- 
sity psychologists were asked to analyze 
the drawings for personality-clues, label 
them “expansive” or “compressive.” 
This is standard testing; “expansive” 
traits, as shown in drawings, are7bold, 
free strokes; strong lines; readiness to 
leave something to the imagination; 
confident use of the paper space avail- 
able. 

Happy Mediums. Expansive per- 
sonalities are people good at “making 
contact,” psychologists say. They trust 
their intuitions, seldom are self-con- 
scious. 

Compressive personalities are “‘iso- 
lated” people, prone to doubt them- 
selves and others, self-conscious, cau- 
tious in judgment, tight-nerved. Their 
drawings show this by being fine-lined, 
usually “complete,” small, unlikely to 
use the paper space available, 

Results: Of the students who 
showed any clairvoyance, the “expan- 
sives” scored well above anything coin- 
cidence would explain in copying the 
hidden pictures. But “compressives” 
actually ran below what pure chance 
should have allowed them, as if their 
minds unconsciously were contradicting 
their first impulses, 

In card guessing, again, the ex- 
pansives hit above the normal scores 
for average clairvoyants. And some of 
the compressives again had “reverse” 
scores. In successive tests, some com- 
pressives switched over, drew like ex- 
pansives, raised their extra-sensory per- 
ception scores. Apparently a happy, 
un-strained mood is the root of good 
hunching. 








Women 


Frozen Assets 


When the current Byrd expedition 
dug its way through to the buildings of 
Little America, buried beneath ice and 
snow since 1941, they found a well-frozen 
lunch. Crackers, ham and steaks aban- 
doned in the flurry of breaking camp six 
years ago, tasted as good today as then. 

Housewives probably won't ever get 
any six-year-old frozen food stock passed 
off on them—not at the rate they’re buy- 
ing. A recent survey shows that 82% of 
East Coast housewives are consistent buy- 
ers of frozen foods. 

This tremendous demand is taxing a 
still infant industry. At present only 
1.5% of the total fresh and processed 
fruit-vegetable pack is frozen. But by 
1956, experts predict, quick-freezing will 
be a $1o billion business, processing more 
than half of all perishable food. 

Three Strikes. Lack of standards and 
adequate equipment still bridle the indus- 
try. Many get-rich-quick newcomers have 
ignored voluntary standards set up by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
turned out products varying widely in 
taste, quality and appearance. “Puff” 
packages (standard-size boxes whose con- 
tents weigh several ounces less than 
claimed) are not unusual, USDA officials 
find. 

Both consumers and the pioneer- 
processors have protested. Several states 
are considering laws to establish frozen 
food standards. But the solution, proces- 
sors claim, lies in quality standards set up 
and enforced by the industry itself. 

Zero Pipeline. Getting frozen foods 
from plant to home requires a continuous 
pipeline of refrigeration. Yet the rail- 
roads have only 1,500 cars capable of 
maintaining low enough temperatures. Be- 
cause sales cabinets are at a premium, only 
40,000 of the country’s 520,000 food 
stores are able to stock frozen foods. 

Home freezer production lags, too. 
Manufacturers hope to turn out a half- 
million units this year. But that’s 300,000 
short of demand. Average size of these 
freezers is about ro cu. ft., price, $400. 
Cabinets, designed only to store ready- 
frozen food, are much smaller, less expen- 
sive. The kitchen-size Frostmaster, for in- 
stance, sells for $130, or can be rented for 
$3 a month from stores throughout the 
country. 

Practical. According to a Consumer 
Union survey, 95% of the nation’s house- 
wives find easy-to-fix frozen foods cheaper 
in the long run. A check-up on peas, for 
example, showed that if fresh peas cost 
over 15¢ a lb., the frozen vegetable (25- 
30¢ for 12 oz.) is more economical. 
Though canned peas are cheaper, most 
women will pay more for fresh flavor. 

For best taste, home economists say 
no vegetable, except corn-on-the-cob, 
should be completely thawed before cook- 
ing. Remember that frozen vegetables re- 
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quire 10-25% less cooking time than 
fresh. Fruit should first be partly thawed 
in the refrigerator to avoid mushiness. 
Frozen meats are better thoroughly 
thawed, need about 10 minutes more per 
pound cooking time than fresh. 

New frozen products, like fruit pies, 
meat loaf and pot roast, continually swell 
the list of some 150 items already avail- 
able. This summer Oregonians can feast 
on tropical fruits from Puerto Rico. South 
Dakota landlubbers will savor broiled New 
England lobsters. And Admiral Byrd’s 
crew may munch Maryland-fried chicken 
in the very Deep South. 


Keynote 


A piano serves its owner better when 
given good care. That’s why the National 
Piano Manufacturers Association has*pub- 
lished a booklet of tips. Their rules: 

1) Have piano tuned once a year. 

2) Keep moths away by hanging 
camphor bag inside case. 

3) Place piano away from heating 
unit. 

4) Don’t spare furniture polish on 
case. If accumulated polish gets dull, go 
over small aréa with soapy cloth well 
wrung out. Follow by a damp rinsing 
cloth. Wipe dry before going on to next 
spot. 

5) For keys, use soap on a very 
slightly damp cloth. Polish discolors ivory. 


Easy Does It 


Home chefs will soon get a chance to 
try two new dehydrated products. 

Just coming to stores is a 39¢ carton 
containing pastry mix and dehydrated 
apples for a jiffy-quick pie. Soak apples 
while adding water to pastry, shape bot- 
tom crust in pan, pop in apples (plus your 
own 4 cup sugar), add top crust, and an 
eight-inch pie goes in the oven. 

Also on its way, from the USDA Ex- 
periment Station in Hawaii, is flavorful, 
vitamin-C-rich guava juice powder. Ex- 
perts say it kéeps the fresh-fruit aroma 
and easy-jell qualities of the original pear 
for making guava jelly. It blends well 
with other fruit juices, too, adds to their 
nutritive value, and can be used to flavor 
nectars, ice cream or candy, 


Out of the Boudoir 


This is the season when woman’s 
fancy logically turns to thoughts of stay- 
at-home clothes. She may curl up on a 
wintry night in a sprightly robe. Or, if 
her friends will brave the weather, she can 
welcome them in glamorous pajamas 
linked to the bedroom only by history. 

Within Reach. It sounds expensive, 
but_it’s not. Recently, designer Tula 
showed a collection of some 30 at-home 
costumes, most of which are now selling 
for from $13 to about $25. 





Tula’s models prove that lounge 
clothes have definitely stepped out of the 
pink-and-blue of the boudoir into the liv- 


ing room. Here they take on new forms: 


Graceful, conservative robes; harem trous- 
ers; tailored trousers with trim jackets; 
or draped, formal skirts teamed with 
sweaters and waists. 

Predominant’ fabrics are satin and 
crepe in shades of blue, green and off-red. 
One hostess gown, made in gray crepe- 
backed reversible satin, has long scarf 
panels of orchid green satin caught in but- 
ton lapels. A two-piece lounging pajama 





AT HOME. Jacket in green-and-gold bayou 
print teams with black faille trousers. 





OR ABROAD. This ensemble serves for din- 
ing out, foo. (SEE: Out of the Boudoir) 
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of aqua bengaline heralds the new look in 
jackets—the cutaway front. 

The black satin skirts (with change- 
able) tops are especially good because 
they double for away-from-home evening 
dresses. And some of the printed silk 
shirts will go with suits. 

Full skirts, jackets and sleeves evi- 
dence real richness in all of the ensembles. 
In many cases, sleeves are all of a piece 
with the bodice, start just an inch or two 
above the waistline. It’s a new day for 
lounging. 


Age Before Beauty 


Most people poke fun at the middle- 
aged woman who puts on “cute” little sub- 
deb hats and coy junior-miss manners in 
an effort to look young. But Dr. George 
Lawton, author of a new book, Aging Suc- 
cessfully, aims to help her. 

A pioneer in the subject of “aging,” 
Dr. Lawton holds there are different kinds 
of attractiveness for women of different 
ages. He sees no reason why a woman who 
has built a happy home life, brought up a 
fine family or had a worth-while career 
should apologize for her years. 

Truth Will Out. Moderate make-up 
is desirable, he tells the women who fill 
his classes at New York’s Town Hall and 
Cooper Union, where he lectures to the 
aging and middle-aging of both sexes. But 
make-up should be “an energetic and in- 
genious repair service.” 

Sweet-seventeen clothes, rows of ban- 
gled bracelets, heavy earrings, three-tier 
chokers only draw attention to defects 
they’re intended to hide. “You can’t con- 
ceal your age, not everywhere on you. All 
women show their exact age someplace: 
neck, hands, midriff, eyes. 

“Tt’s a rare woman of 45 who can com- 
pete with the external attractiveness of a 
girl 17. And seldom can the woman of 65 
compete with one 45,” Dr. Lawton adds. 
Each age should have its own type of at- 
tire, its own charm of manner. 

“What we want to see in the face of 
an older woman are not the gorgeous tints 
and allure of 25, but a rich inner security 
which is the fruit of experience. The look 
of the beautiful older woman shows she 
has a possession no one can steal, for she 
has drunk well and long at the spring and 


knows a thing or two.” 


New for the House 


Waterproofer. Both body and sole 
of shoes become water resistant when 
coated with a colorless cream called De- 
watex. It’s also designed to waterproof 
paper doilies, place mats, curtains, 

Musical Alarm. Music lovers can 
start the day right with a new wind-up 
alarm clock. It plays one of five melodies, 
including nursery tunes, has a luminous 
face and chrome finish. 

Nip-O-Mat. A new aluminum gadg- 
et slides down over a baby’s bottle, caps 
it with a germ-free nipple... 

Brush-Off. Brushes stay clean and 
soft between paint jobs with a Keepcan 
kit that includes brush hanger, special 
liquid and container. 
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Why Delicious Quaker Oats 


The secret of Quaker Oats is simple. 
Real oatmeal is simply our greatest na- 
tural cereal in food elements that pro- 
mote growth—and your energy and 
stamina. Its greatest benefits can be ob- 
tained by enjoying Quaker Oats regu- 
larly. For this reason—and for its 
unique whole-grain deliciousness— 
start today serving Quaker Oats at 
your house! So economical. So easy to 

repare. Quick Quaker Oats cooks 
ast as coffee. 


** Actually won more votes than 
any other cereal, bot or cold! 


Quaker Oats 





is Unequalled 
for Your Growing Child! 


] Because, unlike many modern refined 
® foods, Quaker Oats is a natural, complete 
whole-grain breakfast cereal. Gentle 
Quaker processing does not change, de- 
nature or destroy any of its natural values. 


? Because, even among natural cereals, 
® none equals hot, whole-grain oatmeal 
in four great “key” elements* absolutely 
essential for normal growth, stamina and 
youthful energy. 


3 Because Quaker Oats is unmatched in 
© deliciousness. Voted best-tasting cere- 
al** in a national survey! Actually enjoyed 
by more people each day than any other 
cereal! 










| The World’s Best-Tasting Breakfast Food Quoker Oats ond Mother's Oats Are the Some 
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HERE'S STRATEGY: Mirror hung in dining balcony to pick up a lovely setting. 
40 





F there’s a room in the house that looks as if it 
had been squeezed through a tube, or one that’s 
gloomily dark, don’t despair. Call in a mirror. 

A mirror does miracles for a dark foyer. Hang 
it so that it reflects some far-off window or, as in 
the picture above, a section of a well-lit room. This 
prescription works for a larger area, too. Where 
there is only one window, a mirror creates the feel- 
ing of two. If the window is at the end of a wall, 
place the mirror at right angles to it and behold 
the light! 

Trickery Pays Off. If a room is too long and 
narrow, a mirror placed against one wall to reflect 
the other will lend width. For such use, an un- 
framed mirror anchored with rosettes is most effec- 
tive. Be sure that the reflected furniture group is 
interesting and, if possible, colorful. 

Because it can create an original wall picture, 
a mirror makes an artist out of any home decorator. 
If a window frames a picturesque out-of-doors 
view, place 4 framed mirror at a point to catch the 
changing vista. Or, lacking a natural view, “paint” 
a picture by placing the mirror so it frames a 
flower or fruit arrangement. 

The Unusual. Even in rooms with no particu- 
lar problems, mirrors have dramatic effects. Try 
them on a table, console or hanging shelf to reflect 
a favorite ornament. Or try those that add color 
of their own. A tinted peach plate glass, for ex- 
ample, will send back reflections with a rosy glow 
that heightens their charm. 

There’s a mirror for practically any need. If 
the nearest store doesn’t have the right size, a 
manufacturer will cut it to order. Supplies and 
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MIRROR-WINDOW. In winter, it points up 


silver; in summer, shelves are removed. 


prices vary, of course. One store may 
feature a 30”x40” bevel-edged mirror sell- 
ing for under $20 and one with polished 
edges, 30” square, for about $12; while 
another has a 36”x48” etched mirror for 
under $30. 

Anybody who invests in a mirror will 
want to keep it sparkling. Clean with a 
cloth moistened in water containing a lit- 
tle vinegar or ammonia, then dry with a 
lint-free cloth. Beware of getting moisture 
on the silvered back. 

Treat a mirror well, and it treats a 
room well. Whether you use it to cure a 
room’s troubles or merely to inject fresh 
charm, there’s new beauty through the 
looking glass, 


MORE MANEUVERS. Plate glass, framed in 


entique maple, creates a handsome picture. 
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Pian on plenty of praise when you 
serve up this Appetizing Apple Cake. 
What family could resist it—golden- 
brown, and full of the rich flavor you 
can depend on when you use 
Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active Yeast. 

If You Bake at Home—you can 
always count on it for quick action, 
finer results. No waiting—no extra 





steps. Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active 
Yeast goes right to work because 
it’s actively fresh ... helps you turn 
out more delicious, finer textured 
breads, rolls, dessert breads. 

Get Fleischmann’s Fresh-Active 
Yeast in the familiar yellow label. 
See why it’s been America’s favorite 
for over 70 years. 









Appetizing APPLE CAKE 


NEW TIME-SAVING RECIPE—MAKES 2 CAKES 


Scald Y cup milk. 
Add and stir in % cup sugar 
V4 teaspoon salt 
V4 cup fortified margarine or butter. 
Cool to lukewarm. Measure into bowl 2 cup lukewarm water 
I tablespoon sugar. 
Crumble and stir in 3 cakes Fleischmann's Yeast. 
Add lukewarm milk mixture. 
Add and stir in 2 eggs, beaten 
2 cups sifted all-purpose flour. 
Beat until smooth. 
Add and stir in an additional 2% cups sifted all-purpose flour. 
Beat until smooth. 
Turn out on lightly floured board. 
Knead dough quickly and lightly until smooth and elastic. 
Cover and set in warm place, free from draft. 
Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 1 hour. 
When light punch dough down and divide into 2 equal portions. 
Form each portion into a smooth ball. 
Roll out into oblong pieces % inch thick and place in 2 well-greased pans 
(11% x 84% x 2 inches deep). 
Brush cakes with V4 cup melted fortified margarine or butter. 
Sprinkle with V4 cup sugar. 
Peel and core 12 apples. 
Cut into eighths and press one half the apples into 
each cake, sharp edges down and close together. 
Mix 1% teaspoons cinnamon, | cup sugar. 
Sprinkle over cakes. 
Cover and set in warm place, free from draft. 
Let rise until doubled in bulk, about 45 minutes. 
Bake in moderate oven at 400° F. about 40 minutes. 
Cover with pan for first 10 minutes to thoroughly 
cook apples. 


















































Religion 


The Flickering Light 


Churches throughout the nation cele- 
brated annual Brotherhood Week. It was 
a shining ideal: Fellowship in God, no 
prejudice against race, creed, color. 

But to many a minister, rabbi and 
priest the very fact that there is need to 
set aside time to promote that ideal car- 
ries a great shame—the shame of count- 
less centuries in which man had disre- 
garded the Biblical injunction of the 
Epistle of John, He that loveth his brother 
abideth in the light . . . and had chosen 
instead the darkness. 


Episcopacy's Tomorrow 


Standing grand and regal in American 
Protestantism is the Episcopal Church. 
Through its theological veins still courses 
much of the blue-blooded austerity of its 
mother church in England. 

But in the age of The Bomb the 
church of the bishops showed signs of 
shedding aloofness with the fervor of a 
boxer stripping for battle. 

Life or Death? Few Protestant 
churches had sent forth as many atom- 
conscious messages, aS many one-world- 
or-none warnings, as had the Episcopal. 

Now the messages and the warnings 
have a sounding board of unequalled 
strength. Installed as 20th Presiding 
Bishop was Henry Knox Sherrill, out- 
spoken advocate of Christian unity as a 
barrier against nuclear disintegration. 

Not just a talker, however, Bishop 
Sherrill brought along to office at least 
two practical goals that gave many high- 
church Episcopalians (champions of An- 
glican tradition) cause to sigh with de- 
spair: 

@ @ Definite advocacy of merger with 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
(for other developments in that church 
see: Presbyterian Highway). 

e @ A desire for merger negotiations 
with the Methodist Church, whose leader- 
ship by bishops makes it an organizational 
kin of Episcopacy. 

On top of that, high-churchmen could 
like or lump the fact that 56-year-old 
Henry Knox Sherrill’s past 16 years as 
bishop of Massachusetts gained him the 
reputation of being “an evangelical, defi- 
nitely low church.” 

(During his installation, however, 
Bishop Sherrill had been treated to more 
pomp than any of his predecessors—ranks 
of purple-gowned choir boys, candle pro- 
cessions, crucifixes held aloft, flowing cleri- 
cal robes. And his seat of office, like the 
site of his installation, will be the proudest 
edifice of Episcopacy—the looming, still 
unfinished Washington Cathedral.) 

Yesterday or Today. Still, no one 
could accuse Bishop Sherrill of “dragging” 
anything down. His eyes are turned em- 
phatically upward, his prayers ask mainly 
salvation for a threatened world—but if 
the salvation can be aided by a less-zeal- 
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ous view of the traditions of a safer yes- 
terday, he’s for it. 

For other Protestant churches, to 
whom even the low-church Episcopalian 
resembles a Roman Catholic without a 
Pope, the attitudes of Episcopacy on any 
type of unity would have profound effect. 

Give & Grow. Many of the denomi- 
nations have jealously clung to sectional 
and organizational traditions that keep 
them from union with churches of identi- 
cal beliefs, just because “no one else gives 
them up!” If high-toned Episcopacy could 
contemplate “giving them up” so could 
any other Protestant church, 

Let no one think, warn clergymen of 
every denomination, that all Protestantism 
soon can merge. To this the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill would add his solemn 
“amen.” He feels that no real theological 
difference separates his church from Meth- 
odism and Presbyterianism. Worlds of dif- 
ference, however, would bar merger with 
Fundamental ‘“Bible-Churches.”’ 

Nevertheless, the challenge of Chris- 





RITES. A new leader was installed in a new 
age. (SEE: Episcopacy's Tomorrow) 


tian unity—regardless of unity in title— 
had a new and powerful answer in the 
election of Bishop Sherrill. In a pulpit of 
ancient tradition he preaches tomorrow’s 
necessity, 


Presbyterian Highway 


Membership building has been a jag- 
ged graph of ups and downs for the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. 

In 1947 it is definitely at an “up” 
stage. The church’s roster is among the 
six longest of all Protestant churches in 
the country. 

Rung by Rung. By 1950, say deter- 
mined Presbyterian ministers, it will be 
even longer, ranking in the top three with 
the Methodist Church (eight million) and 
the Northern Baptist Convention (four 
million). 


To increase their flock from two mil- 
lion to above three million, the ministers 
trust a technique that served their fore- 
fathers well indeed—evangelism. 

Main target will be the 17 million 
American children without church affilia- 
tion; their parents would also be welcome. 

Like most denominations, the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. grew slowly, 
nurtured by ideas that had crossed the 
ocean three centuries ago, 

Scratch by Scratch. From 1611 
(when the Rev. Alexander Whitaker estab- 
lished a distinctly Presbyterian church in 
Virginia) to 1837 membership lists length- 
ened so slowly that the recorders’ quill 
pens could keep scratchy pace. 

Slight differences of procedure or in- 
terpretation kept congregations split into 
factions and prevented a large church- 
unit development. 

Basically the principles of Presbytery 
(based on the teachings of John Calvin) 
were the same: Ministers representing 
Christ, lay elders representing the people, 
church leadership by both; salvation as a 
gift of God, not a reward for faith (man 
unable to save himself); and no formal- 
izing of worship. But technical splits still 
kept any group from developing a full- 
size body. 

By 1837, however, the evangelism 
now counted on for a million new mem- 
bers made the recorders’ pens scratch 
wildly. From camp meetings—mostly in 
Kentucky, Pennsylvania and Ohio—212,- 
ooo new members joined what was to be- 
come the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. Before the evangelism there had 
been 18,000 members. 

Bounce by Bounce. The ups and 
downs started in earnest then. The Civil 
War brought the graph down to near its 
pre-evangelism mark. Peace brought it up 
again. By the turn of the century it 
trebled the “evangelized” strength, but 
soon more policy bickerings shaved off 
several hundred thousand, 

And then the graph started up again 
—this time to stay. Before and during 
World War II it doubled and tripled. 

For the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., growth is still the order of the day. 
If their 1950 goal is met the order will 
be longer than any day. 


Needed: Names 


After a year of building spiritual 
guideposts for its readers, the magazine 
Guideposts desperately needed some way- 
signs of its own. 

Completely lost in a fire that de- 
stroyed the publication’s three-floor, Colo- 
nial frame office: The only mailing list of 
its 50,000 subscribers (at $1 a year) and 
100,000 reduced rate and free readers 
(hospitals, clergymen). 

Goal of the monthly, pamphlet-size 
magazine has been to bring prominent 
Americans’ thoughts on faith to all the 
people. It is non-sectarian, non-profit. 

Unless, however, subscribers notify 
the magazine (at Quaker Hill, Pawling, 
N.Y.) of their addresses and duration of 
subscriptions the guideposts might come 
tumbling down, 
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The Secret Life of P. Vivax 


The world’s most hated guest may 
well be P. (for Plasmodium) vivax. P. 
vivax stays for years. Occasionally he 
lets his host hope he has gone. Then he 
jumps him again, sends him staggering to 
bed with a painful, exhausting fever. 

P. vivax is the single-celled protozoan 
carrier of “relapsing” malaria. (His dead- 
lier cousin, P, falciparum, sticks to the 
tropics; another relative, P. malariae, is 
tough but rarer.) Between raids on his 
host’s bloodstream, P. vivax hibernates 
and might be vulnerable. 

But he hides out, somewhere in his 
host’s body. No one knew where, because 
in captivity (in vitro, scientists say, mean- 
ing in glass), P. vivax never would go 
through his paces or show what form he 
took in retirement. 

Biography. Scientists know his life 
history only sketchily. He is born in an 
Anopheles she-mosquito’s stomach wall, 
bores his way to her salivary glands, Still 
immature ‘and sexless, he flows into the 
flesh of the first human she bites. No 
one knows his next actions. 

He reappears finally in the human’s 
bloodstream, boring into red blood cells. 
He feeds on these from inside, multiplies 
sexlessly by splitting. Then he bursts out, 
murdering the cell, filling the bloodstream 
with poisonous waste (this is the fever- 
source). 

Then some of “him” develop sex. 
They migrate to the human’s skin, wait 
for a mosquito within which to honey- 
moon. But some hide on in the human 
host, repeating the sexless life-cycle, caus- 
ing relapses. 

Red-Handed. By now, how they do 
this may be known. For Drs. Quentin 
Geiman and Ralph McKee, Harvard medi- 
cal school, succeeded during 1946 in keep- 
ing P. vivax alive in test tubes for three 
sexless generations. The feat won them 
half the annual research prize of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. (The same year, two 


previous winners got Nobel prizes.) 
Geiman and McKee were two of five 
scientists put by the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development to the task of 
raising malaria organisms artificially when 
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Malarial mite, shown 


the war began. Malaria menaced G.I.s as 
much as did the Japs. 

They worked on a monkey malarial, 
P. knowlesi, “feeding” it with sugar, 
blood-plasma, salt and vitamins. Its re- 
sponse was nil—until February 1944, 
when someone added some para-amino- 
benzoic acid to the mixture. P. knowlesi 
perked up, began to breed. 

Test. OSRD promptly snatched the 
lab’s output to tést the then-secret anti- 
malarial drugs chloroquine and paludrine. 
The project had paid its way. When the 
war (and the contract) ended, the other 
three scientists left for home. 

But Geiman and McKee wanted to 
keep on. Finally the U.S. Public Health 
Service agreed to finance them. 

They wanted to try raising P. vivax 
without whole plasma. The impurities in 
this made it doubtful exactly what chem- 
icals helped or harmed P. vivax. Pure 
human albumin would have been ideal, 
but they couldn’t get it. They tried cow 
blood albumin, double-refined. And P. 
vivax failed to respond, 

Needle, Please! They guessed the 
need: Human red blood cells. They took 
it from the obvious place, their own veins 
(so cc. daily). The immature P. vivax 
gobbled it—and flourished. Watching, the 
scientists confirmed a guess: P. vivax 
acted as if in his a-sexual stage he hid out 
in solid human tissues. 

And they found diet items which 
spurred his growth (and which future 
patients may be deprived of): Glycerol, 
sodium acetate and two of the newly iden- 
tified amino acids, methionine and thre- 
onine. P. vivax might soon find the doc- 
tors had him covered. 


Wonder Drug: With Care! 


After each try-out of penicillin or 
streptomycin against a new disease, long 
reports describe their effect—on the ail- 
ment. 

Little is said of their action on pa- 
tients apart from the disease, Only slowly 
did doctors learn not to be surprised if 
hefty doses of the new antibiotics gave 
patients hives, sore throats or jitters— 
along with their cures. 

Quiet. There may be more serious 
by-products of streptomycin treatment, 
now report Drs. E. P. Fowler and Ewing 
Seligman, Columbia university. Of 81° 
streptomycin-dosed Army patients they 
investigated, one had lost nearly all his 


hearing under treatment, three others had 
literally lost their balance. The semi-cir- 
cular canals in their ears had become in- 
sensitive. Others of the 81 suffered sim- 
ilar but slighter reactions. 

The ear troubles appeared about the 
third week of treatment, the doctors an- 
nounced. Fortunately, three months later 
the symptoms seemed to be lessening. 

Morale. To sce if too much penicil- 
lin or streptomycin might upset nervous 
systems, Dr. David Macht, drug expert of 
Baltimore’s Sinai hospital, overdosed some 
trained white rats. Then he tried them 
with familiar tests: Maze-running, tight- 
rope walking, They sulked or flunked, 
showed “marked depression” and nervous- 
ness, said Dr. Macht. 

However, in three days the rats 
gloom wore off. And they adapted. Later 
overdoses had less and less effect. 


’ 


Cornering a Killer 


In a Stanford university chemistry 
lab, Drs. Hubert Loring and C. E. 
Schwerdt began working with 150 grams 
of brains—rat-brains, taken from lab ani- 
mals infected with rat-infantile paralysis. 

In near-freezing temperatures (to 
prevent rotting) they ground the brains, 
leached them chemically, filtered what re- 
mained, swung it in a fast centrifuge. 
The end product weighed only 1/150,000th 
of what they started with, It was a crys- 
talline powder. 

Loring and Schwerdt tested it every 
way they could think of, finally announced 
they had an 80% pure specimen of polio 
virus, The electron-microscope gave them 
the virus’ approximate size: 1/40,oooth 
the width of a pinhead. 

In Again. What they hope to use 
the virus for—and why the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis financed 
their research—is to find a polio vaccine. 

Injected back into rats—or possibly 
other animals—the virus may generate an 
antibody which will kill the most vicious 
members of the virus-tribe, leave a feeble 
remainder. This can then be used to in- 
fect animals with a harmless form of the 
disease—but give immunity from the 
vicious form. 

Parallel. If it is done with rat-polio, 
it can be done with human polio, But 
prolonged testing must come first. 

Meanwhile, other methods to weaken 
a virus exist: Radiation and solvent chem- 
icals. They too will be tried. 


Chem. Engineering News: USPHS 


gobbling a blood cell, eluded them four years. (SEE: The Secret Life of P. Vivax) 
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FOR 
YOUR FLASHLIGHT 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 





LOOSE 
DRAWER PULLS 


uth Plastic Wood 


EASY! No skill re- 
quired . . . Handles 
like putty...and 
b hardens into wood. 








IN CANS 
OR TUBES 








NO MUSS. NO FUSS 





PLAY IN ONE 
HOUR BY EAR nit 
AND NOTE 


NEWLY INVENTED SLIDE-CHORD DEVICE 
Fits piano. Play any chord at once. Plink out tunes by 
ear and note and add ehords to play beautiful 2-hand 
professional radio style at one sitting. Fun! A game! No 
exercise or drills. Startle your friends! PLAY 27 COM- 
PLETE SONGS WITH 4 CHORDS (SEND NO MONEY) 
(JUST 1¢ CARD). 25 lessons ABC METHOD, including 
many POPULAR SONGS and SLIDE-CHORD DEVICE 
ALL for $2 plus C.O.D. Save C.O.D. Send $2 cash, 
check, money order. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


DALE SHEARS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
STUDIO 1002 STRUTHERS eee ee oe OHIO 


DOYOU WANT; 95 2 


phn Wit 


Show lovely Bluebird All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards, Correspondence Notes, 
Gift Wrappings— to 
friénds, neighbors, co-workers. 16 differ- 
ent assortments. You make $25 profit on 
only 50 $1 boxes. NO EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED. Write for 2 sample boxes on 
approval. If friends don’t snap them up, 
return at our expense. BLUEBIRD 





STUDIOS, Dept. 212, Fitchburg, Mass. _ 


The Magnificent Splinter 


Shortly after Edgar Bergen and Char- 
lie McCarthy went on the air a decade 
ago, Charlie bragged: “I'll mow ’em 
down!” 

At their star-spangled roth amniver- 
sary dinner Bergen and McCarthy were 
still mowing ’em down. Many guests 
could recall Charlie’s first impudences, 
such as the time he asked lovelorn-col- 
umnist Beatrice Fairfax: “Where did you 
learn all those things you tell young 
folks not to do?’ Chase and Sanborn, 
who liked his tartness then, still put up 
the cash, 

Today Bergen and McCarthy are 
among the five most popular radio pro- 
grams, and the wooden Charlie is a real 
person to millions of people. Bergen is 
careful not to let the audience see his 
dummies in an unlifelike pose, keeps them 
in a green-covered cage until their turn 
to talk. Charlie sits on a cushioned chair. 

Showman. Though Bergen broad- 
casts from the Pasadena Playhouse (he 
likes big audiences), he rehearses in the 
studio. Studio workers say his is one of 
the three most interesting shows to see 
(others: Red Skelton and Lux Radio 
Theater). His four writers are among 
the dozen or so people who watch re- 
hearsals, 

They found, after a few trials, that 
Effie Klinker, Bergen’s old-maid dummy, 
was too hard to write for. So now she’s 
used mostly in warm-ups. Pre-broadcast 
audiences also know Ophelia, drawn on 
Bergen’s hand with lipstick. 

The Stronger Half. Loutish Morti- 
mer Snerd gets his share of laughs, but 
Charlie is always the star. Bergen says his 
little “termite flophouse,” as W. C. Fields 
called him, gives him courage. Without 
Charlie, Bergen is quiet, reserved. 


Bergen-McCarthy dialogue is always 





fresh—in both meanings of the word. For 
example, there’s the time he carped at a 
long-winded speaker: “Pull up your con- 
clusion and sit down.” And the formal dog 
party he gave (the guests wore tails). 
Once he turned from a telephone con- 
versation with a nitwit, quipped: “I think 
his brain is off the hook.” 


The Listeners’ Voice 


When Helmuth Kern tells you radio 
is for the people, you believe him. 

Kern, dark, good-looking and sincere, 
is manager of WCFM, a new FM venture 
in Washington, D.C., which will probably 
be the country’s first co-operative radio 
station. With quiet fervor, he says listen- 
ers should have direct say-so about pro- 
grams they hear. 

WCFM, scheduled to begin broad- 
casting sometime in mid-summer, has the 
potential backing of 10,000 families— 
members of Washington’s 18 consumer co- 
operatives. Already eight co-ops, with 
11,000 members, hold common stock. 

By the People. Each 100 of the 25,- 
ooo members Kern hopes eventually to 
get will have one elected delegate repre- 
senting them on the station’s advisory 
council, Non-members, who can buy pre- 
ferred stock $10 a share, will voice 
their ideas through delegates to a listeners’ 
council. 

Stockholders must be U.S. citizens, 
says Kern, but the station is strictly non- 
political. News and forum programs will 
pinpoint Washington problems like suf- 
frage and housing. In addition to music 
and drama, there’ll be helps like market 
reviews with tips on “best buys.” 

On Their Mette. Advertisers won’t 
be allowed to dominate programming. 
They'll be sold time at prevailing rates, 
provided they don’t boast too much and 
that their ads are factual and don’t inter- 
rupt programs. 

Kern is surprised that the other seven 
D.C. stations haven’t kicked up a fuss, 
since all but one will be competing in FM. 
The answer, he guesses, is that his station 





TWO MINUTES TO GO! But Charlie won't leave control room. (SEE: The Magnificent Splinter) 
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SULLIVAN & BRYANT. The old Savoy has a 
new show. (SEE: Hoedown in Harlem) 


is endorsed by many local groups—and 
that FM is still an open field. 

Other co-op stations are coming, most 
of them FM, There’s one in San Jose, 
Calit., which has a permit but isn’t broad- 
casting yet. In Ohio, five applied for per- 
mits, but four dropped out to back one in 
Worthington. 

Kern thinks the co-op will bloom. An 
average station makes 220% yearly net 
profit on original capital investment. 
WCFM pays 6% dividends on preferred 
stock; the rest goes back in the station. 
“T don’t see how we can lose,” he smiles. 


Hoedown in Harlem 


No audience has a happier time put- 
ting on its own show than “members” of 
the Harlem Hospitality Club (Mutual, 
Mon.-Fri. 3:30 p.m., EST)—the first all- 
Negro network audience-participation pro- 
gram, 

Sepia citizens of New York (white 
people can only look on) jam Harlem’s 
barn-sized Savoy Ballroom floor to try for 
the five door prizes handed out in the 
half-hour pre-broadcast warm up. And it’s 
really a warm up. Each person gets a club 
button; children get lollypops. Then all 
“brothers and sisters” get “hep” to Lou- 
mel Morgan Trio’s Stompin’ at the Savoy, 
club theme song. Guest stars, such as 
Maxine Sullivan, help keep the still-un- 
sponsored program talent level high. 

Old Stuff. About 90% of the show 
is strictly ad lib and little better than 
similar types. But the audience’s spon- 
taneous laughter and clapping that greet 
regular features freshen the program, 
Every day a “belle” and a “dream man” 
are chosen. Prizes are usually staples like 
groceries, shirts and cosmetics. 

One young lady a day touches the 
“Tree of Romance,” closes her eyes and 
describes the husband she wants, Once, 
when bandleader-emcee Willie Bryant 
asked a girl what type she wanted, she 
piped: “Type? Tripe! Just get me a man.” 
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OTTAWA 


SELF-PROPELLED 





: experience. Sold 
By: —— 


CLIMBS HILLS EASILY 





Most SENSATIONAL saw ever built. Easily replaces a 
dozen hired men. Eliminates hard work of clearing land 
of brush, saplings and larger trees. Propels itself across 
ditches, uphill and other difficult places. Powerful 6 H. P. 
motor—use for belt work when not sawing. A year round 
machine. The most popular saw we ever built. Patents 
pending on many exclusive OTTAWA features, includ- 
ing safety clutch, free swinging saw (no jamming), etc. 
A product of the world’s largest and most experienced manufacturer of 
timber saws. Thousands in use — the word OTTAWA is a symbol of 
dependability in many lands. There is no substitute for 42 years of 
only direct to user at lowest prices for superior 
equitment. No middlemen—Fully Guaranteed, Free details on request. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 


The greatest name in saws 





264 SPRUCE ST. 
OTTAWA, KANS. 
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Its comforting ae 
heat relieves torture of 


BACKACHE 


® Join the millions who swear b 
Johnson’s Back P Laster —made 
to relieve backaches quickly. Tests 
by doctors with hundreds of peo- 
ple prove it works! 

® Using this plaster is like taking 
a heating pad right to work with 
you. The mild medication stirs up 
circulation, HEATS your back, eases 
pain and stiffness. It’s clean. Its 
strength lasts for days. 

® Johnson’s Back PLasTeRr guards 
against chilling. Straps muscles, 
gives support right on the sore 
spot. Made by Johnson & Johnson 
—a name that has meant quality 
for fifty years. At all drug stores. 
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Earliest Tomato @ 


*N ~~. 
JUNG'S WAYAHEAD ‘Ail 


has Big Red Fruit ripening as early as x 
July 4. Regular price 15¢ per packet, 
s but to introduce Jung's 
Quality Seeds we will } 
end you a trial packet 
of this Tomato, Giant Carrot, 
ae Cream Lettuce, and Earliest 
. Radish, also a packet each of 
Giant Zinnies and 
Double Lerkspur 
All the above for 10c; in Can- 
ada, 20c. A Premium Coupon 
, sent with each collection, also 
our catalog of bargains in 
Ne Seeds, Plants, Hybrid Corn, 
race ¥ Vicland Octs, etc. 





4. W. JUNG SEED CO., Dept. 10, Randolph, Wis. 








Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


I want new writers to cash hundreds of 
checks for $1 to $100. offered cach week 
Se 


No previous experience necessary Sead 
posteard for information—FREE 


INFORMATION 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
441-P ladependence Bide. Colerade Springs, Cole. 












How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
__sontameo ™ SYRUP PEPSIN 


Why worry and suffer longer if 
Brooks can help you? Learn 
about the perfected Inventioa 
for most forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and chil- 
dren. Support fitted with unique 
air-cushion Guaranteed to bring 
heavenly comfort and security or 
costs you Nothing! Thou- 
sands made happy. Light. 
comfortable, sanitary. c 
on Trial to prove it. Never 
sold in stores or by agents. 
Write today for full intorma- 
tion and Free Book on Rupture. 
All correspondence confidential. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 424-CState St., Marshall, Mich. 


1897 S iste in the Manufacture and 
Fitting of Appliances for Red le Hernia. 


Bi PROFITABLE ORNAMENTAL 


LUEBERRIES 


Raise CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. Exquisite white blossom 

row six feet tall. Two to four bashes will supply average fami’, 
Bir Money-maker for planters. Sel! from 5%c to Tse ® quart. Pu 
described in our catalog of over 100 real bargains in , trees 
and shrubs. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 880 Lake St.. Bridgman, Mich. 
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New Yorker Preferred 


For the nation’s No. 1 educational 
post—the $25,000 a year superintendency 
of New York City’s schools—William E. 


Goslin, Minneapolis superintendent of 
schools, lost by one vote. New York 
City’s own William Jansen won. 

For 10 agonizing months, New 


York’s seven-man board of education had 
searched for a new superintendent worthy 
to fill the shoes of the retiring chief, Dr. 
John E, Wade. An advisory committee 
of educators was named. The board want- 
ed no amateur advice. The committee 
picked six men, recommended none. Three 
were from New York, including Jansen. 
The others were the superintendents of 
schools in Philadelphia, Kansas City and 
Minneapolis. 

Unofficially, the choice narrowed 
down to Goslin and Jansen, with the Min- 
neapolis man appearing to have the edge. 
Then the storm broke. Many a New 
Yorker hooted at the idea of an outsider. 
“There is nothing outside of New York. 
Never was, and never will be!’ was the 
sentiment. Bronx Borough President Ly- 
ons threatened a taxpayer’s suit if a non- 
New Yorker were appointed. 

Blast. Against this The New York 
Times thundered: “We urge the Board of 
Education to ignore Mr. Lyons. ... If 
the best qualified candidate for Superin- 
tendent is a New Yorker, he is the man we 
want. If he is an outsider, let us name 
him and fight the taxpayer’s suit to the 
highest court.” 

That was fighting language for the 
Times. Meanwhile, a bill had been intro- 
duced in the legislature requiring any ap- 
pointee to have at least a year’s residence 
in New York. To the typical New Yorker, 
traditionally provincial, the battle be- 
came one of New York versus the rest of 
the country. 


Only in the Library Is There Room. to Study 


Not all the students at the college 
incorporated by the New York State 
legislature at Samson, on Lake Seneca, 
can get into the library to study. Some 
have to wait their turn. Others sit on 
the floor. Studying in the barracks is 
impossible because of the close living 
quarters, 

Last week state authorities prom- 
ised Samson’s 2,800 students would be 
in new “soon,” but the 
G.I.s are keeping their fingers crossed. 
They want to see it happen first. 

Samson is one of three® legisla- 
ture-created for New York’s 
veterans who were unable to get into 
other institutions. When the ex-G.I.s 


dormitories 


colleges 


Best recommendation for Jansen, 
however, was that he has the complete 
confidence and regard of the retiring su- 
perintendent, whose assistant he was. 
Aside from that, little was known about 
his views on education. 

Neutral. For 40 years Jansen has 
been in New York City’s school system. 
In the violent controversies which shook 
headquarters at 110 Livingston St., he was 
never known to have taken sides. But he 
is credited with a keen mind, exceptional 





Acme 


$25,000 SCHOOL JOB. Dr. William Jansen (left) congratulated by Dr. John Wade, retiring 


New York superintendent, as Mrs. Jansen and son look on. (SEE: New Yorker Preferred) 
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arrived at Samson, however, they were 
disappointed in the “splendid facilities 
being provided for you through the 
efforts of the State of New York.” 

The state hurriedly undertook to 
convert naval installatfons on Lake 
Seneca to dormitories, as well as Army 
installations at Utica and Plattsburg. 
The results were the most forlorn col- 
lege facilities in America. 

The G.I.s, however, are undis- 
mayed. They are out to get a college 
education. For it they are willing to 
put up with double-deck beds, make- 
shift furniture (built by themselves), 
crowded barracks. All they ask for is 
a little silence. 


European 


2 FOR ALOL LE 
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administrative ability. He will need all of 
it to direct New York City’s 800 schools, 
40,000 teachers, nearly a million students. 

More about Jansen is known outside 
the schools than inside. He is the author 
of several books. He is a member of the 
executive board of the New York City 
Council of Boy Scouts. 

Dr. Jansen will take over his new 
office Sept. 1. His first comment on news 
of his appointment as superintendent last 
week was typical: “I am going to do little 
talking, much thinking.” 


Federal Aid Again 


No Congress for more than a decade 
has been without a Federal-Aid-to-Educa- 
tion bill. Not one has passed, but each 
session new ones keep coming. 

Hardly does one come up in commit- 
tee before a sharp fight develops. Always 
it is bitter, always it fills the air with 
false and exaggerated charges from both 
sides. 

Last year the bill lost in committee 
by the narrow vote of 9 to 8. 

First in the 80th Congress with a new 
bill is Rep. Richard J. Welch (R.-Cal.), 
for 20 years a member of the old commit- 
tee on Education. Welch’s bill calls for 
$150 million in Federal aid during the 
next fiscal year, then a yearly increase to 
$250 million for the fiscal year ending in 
1950. 

Not to be outdone by Welch, Sena- 
tors Green and McGrath, both Rhode Is- 
land Democrats, have introduced a bill 
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calling for an annual appropriation of 
$331,750,000. This differs from all pre- 
ceding proposals by being an outright 
subsidy to supplement teachers’ salaries. 
Under the Green-McGrath scheme, the 
Federal Government would supplement 
what local school districts pay their teach- 
ers by $15 per pupil each fiscal year, 

Home Rule. Success of either bill is 
doubtful. Education is traditionally a 
state and local matter, 

Outspoken in opposition to Welch’s 
bill last week was Rep. George A. Don- 
dero (R.-Mich.), He said flatly he will 
fight it in committee, on the floor. As 
ranking Republican member of the last 
session’s committee, Dondero led the suc- 
cessful fight for the defeat of the previous 
$300 million bill, 

For 18 years Dondero was a member 
of Royal Oak’s board of education. “Nev- 
er in all that time,” he said, “did we want 
interference from Washington, and we do 
not want it now. I trust we will not have 


it.” 

Novel. New and significant is a pro- 
posal for Federal aid to higher education 
made in Boston last week at a meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges. 
They dodged the issue: A definite plan for 
Federal assistance to private colleges was 
sent to committee “for further study.” 
But first Dr. Frank H. Sparks, president 
of Wabash college, warned: “Federal aid 
to education will mean the disappearance 
from our educational system of the inde- 
pendent, privately financed liberal arts 
college. If colleges are to remain inde- 
pendent, they must rely on an independent 
source of income.” 

The Association was more hospitable 
to the idea of Federal scholarships in the 
colleges. Dr. Leonard Carmichael, presi- 
dent of Tufts college, backed it. “The 
country,” he said, “is rich enough to make 
an investment in the future of its own 
people.” 

Particularly popular with some of the 
* delegates was the suggestion that a Fed- 
eral scholarship program would be better 
than outright grants to the states from 
the Federal Government. 





REP, DONDERO. He wants no U.S. interference 
in schools. (SEE: Federal Aid Again) 
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YOU TOO Can 
Have Invisible 
Hearing Correction 


Fill ovt form below, tear out and mail today 










City. 


Dept. 822 MAICO, Maico Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Please mail, in plain envelope, complete information on INVISIBLE hearing correction. 








Now My HEARING AID 


is INVISIBLE! 


No one notices my hearing defect because 


MAICO HEAR RINGS 
and the ATOMEER 


Conceal as they conquer my hearing loss. | dress as 
| please—business suit, sportswear, or evening clothes 
—and with the ATOMEER so tiny and light, and 


Hear Rings so beautifully deceiving, | live a normal 









life as a happy, well 
dressed woman- 
















St. and Ne. 
County. 









BRINGS M/GHTY FAsT_ | This Home-Mixed | 


long-lasting relief for 





MUSCULAR 
ACHES- PAINS 


If you want fast long lasting relief from 
aching, stiff sore muscles, lumbago misery 
or neuritis pains—rub on good old reliable 
Musterole at once. 

Musterole instantly starts to relieve 
the painful soreness—it helps break up 
the surface congestion and checks irrita- 
tion. You can actually feel it work! 

This famous family standby offers ALL 
the advantages of a warming, stimulating 
mustard plaster yet is so much easier to 
apply. Just rub it on. Jn 3 Strengths. 


~*~ 
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Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and a5 
hedge: turn blade vertically and 7... Ba 
saw logs to length. Can be 
equipped to fell largest 
trees. Has clutch = for 
belt work. Fully ee 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 264 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 


Toxiter 


Red Mites 
red, mites, bed buss, pive 







Bed Bugs 


spadeariaeet 


Sree Gresder and mes. antes aad ue ‘bugs, Dests. 
saturate litter ise cine gite FOR C ‘ 4 ter 
te contro! thick mist over birds in closed bonse gover 
Ask your dealer or W 
coccidiosis. TaxiTE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN. MD, 


HOLSTEINS —-THE FARM COW 


Holsteins lead all breeds in yearly milk and butterfas 
production — and make most profitable 
use of ———— rough- 
ages. The calves are large, 
easily raised for herd re- 
placements, or they bring 
good returns for veal — 
and the old cows are valu- 
able for beef when their 

ng days are over. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 2 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont © Box 1064 


STAMMER? 


This new 128- book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 46 years. Free—no obi: 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3440 Circle 
Tower, | 4, 


























Cough Relief Is 
Hard To Beat 


So Easy. No Cooking. Saves Dollars. 


No matter what you've been using for coughs due 
to colds, you'll be the first to admit that this sur- 
prising relief, mixed in your own kitchen, is hard to 
beat. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated sugar 
and one cup of water a few moments, until dissolved. 
No cooking needed—a child could do it. Or you can 
use corn syrup or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Then put 24 ounces of Pinex (obtained from any 
druggist) into a pint bottle, and fill up with your 
syrup. This gives you a full pint of splendid cough 
reliei—about four times as much for your money. 
Tastes fine and never spoils. 

You can feel this home mixture taking right hold of 
a cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated 
membranes, and helps clear the air passages. E 
soreness and difficult breathing, and lets you sleep. 
Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, a most reliable soothing nt 
for throat and bronchial irritations. If not satisfied, 
bi our money will be refunded. > 

he Pinex Company Fort Wayne, Ind. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Large size, ever blooming and very beautiful. Full of 
flowers, buds and leaves. Your choice of * Blue Boy”’, 
ca + ~*# or “White Lady”. Sent for $1.50 
Cc. D. plus _ charges. 2 for $2.50 or 3 for 
$3. A Cash orders—we pay postage. Return at once 
if not pleased. Given with orders of $2.50 or more: 
6 “Swiss Giant” pense plants, immense flowers, 6’ 
across. OWEN NURSERY, Dept. Al2, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Clip this. 


4 > ~ . et 
It’s easy to build this household appli- 
ance and profitable to use. Save up to 
75%. ye 110 or 32 volts. Plans 
show 5 sizes and are cour to follow. 
ENJOY MAKING. ONE OF yn S 
freezers from new or used parts. No > 
pert knowledge ce needed. Mail $1. pa il AW 
lete plans and ca 
co., 410 Lodey Bldg” Minscapolis 8, Mien, 















Frist 
PLANS, 


$200 Sigh J 





check for com 
LE JAY MF 











prompt relief use world- 
ceoon oe Caticure. Fragrant 
scientifically medicated. 65 
years success. All druggists. 


Muscles ore often — by 
motherhood ond cause back- 
oches for yeors. Alicock’s Porous 
Plasters give prompt effective 
relief . . . They support the 
muscles, bring heat to painful 
spot. 25¢ at druggists. if 


ALLCOCK'S Porouws Plasters 
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New EASY WAY Hakes 





OF STITCHES ' 
FOUR LONG STITCHES 3 cive-way 
Darn TO PAD BUTTON HOLE FINISH STITCH 


Stockings, Mend Tears, Attach 


Zippers and Sew On Buttons, too! 
Once dreaded by every woman, now 
button hole making becomes as easy 
as basting a hem with thissensational 
new invention! You'll get twice as 
neat results in half the time, too! 
Fits any sewing machine. . _attaches 
in a moment. Simple to operate. 

Comes complete with hoop for darn- 

ing stockings, a button hole guide 
and easy directions in picture. Test at our risk now 
and realize a new thrill in sewing. 

FREE NEEDLE THREADER. As a gift for prompt 
action, you will receive with your order the marvelous 
time-saving, eye-saving needle threader. Don’t wait 
but send your name today. 

SEND NO MONEY — ORDER NOW. Just send 
your name and when you receive your new improved 
button hole attachment and gift needle threader, de- 
posit only $1.00 plus C.O.D. charges thru postman. 
Do this on the guarantee that if you aren’t delighted in 
every way, you may return purchase for full refund. 
Or send cash with order, we pay postage. Special . . . 
3 for $2.50 NOW ... Mail your name and address to 


New/ 
Improved / 


NOW ONLY 


fO° 


NOTHING 
LIME (Tf 





LONDON SPECIALTIES, Dept. 20-$ 8505 S. Phillips, Chicage 17, lll. 


RA MONE 


with oa eet cons Cat with Everyday Greeting Cards | 





Make extra money—full 


Well, Baby-Birth, Somnath 
ly $1.00 — profit up to b0e! Ma 
ift Wrapping, Easter, Personal Notes, Floral Sta’ 
and others. Also Name-imprinted Stationery. Write ad 
for samples sent on approval. WALLACE BROWN, 
225 Fifth Ave., Dept. L-45, (NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


sage Magnificent MUMS 
















Gorgeous, enchanting ‘Mums! 
New hardy strains by Profs. 
Longley of Minn., Kraus of Chicago, 
plus all old favorites. Early blooming 
. disease-resistant ... easy to grow 
WRITE for new 7 5th Anniversory Catalog! 


ANDREWS nursery 


401 ORCHARD CREST « FARIBAULT, MINN. 


TRAVEL eseerrot2n. 
NAUSEA 


relieved with 
‘Used successfully over 


Oar. ARN 
a third of a century 


SEASICK 
on LAND and SEA... 


THE WORLD OVER 


Van rOr 
Send today for “Detailed Patent Information” out- 


lining preliminary steps to be taken toward Patent 
Protection, also convenient “Evidence of Invention” 
Form. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 


247-B Merlin Building, Washington 6, D. C. 



























ia. 16 in. Wide; 
Gronenetes sole uring - | A 


jaw ye bey for F te caislog 


ERN ART STONE CO. 
Rd. Atlanta, Ge. 
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Movies: 





TRAGEDY IS HER MEAT. (SEE: Humorless) 


Humorless 


Warner Bros. are out to prove that 
highbrow music and happiness don’t mix, 
Bette Davis is still suffering on the na- 
tion’s screens in Deception. But now she’ll 
have to move over and make room for 
Joan Crawford, who has a tougher, sadder 
time in Humoresque. 

Like Bette, Joan falls madly in love 
with a musician (violinist John Garfield). 
Even before she meets her grand passion, 
Joan is miserable. She’s been married 
three times, always unsuccessfully, and 
openly admits she “drinks like a fish.” 

Look Again. The film is a bit vague 
as to what’s wrong with her. Joan says 
she took to the bottle because ‘“‘she 
couldn’t look at herself.” This remark 
may baffle Crawford fans, for she’s never 
been so handsomely groomed and gowned. 

As usual, Garfield is mad at the world. 
He comes from New York’s lower East 
Side, and his childhood was a hard one. 
Even when Joan starts buying his suits 
and batting her eyelashes at him, Garfield 
is still bitter. 

Garfield Fiddles . . . Joan gets her 
current husband to agree to a divorce and 
eager as a June bride, sends Garfield a 
note while he’s up there on the podium, 


fiddling. “Can’t wait to see you, darling,” 
the note says, “I’ve got the most wonder- 
ful news!” 


Does he come rushing into her arms? 
Not Garfield. He throws the note away, 
gets a tighter grip on his Stradivarius, and 
asks for another rehearsal. 

While Joan Churns. Joan, who plays 
a very near-sighted woman, can scarcely 
believe her eyes. She moves her glasses 
nervously up and down the bridge of her 
nose and, at last realizing that all along 
she’s been playing second fiddle to John’s 
violin, stumbles out of the auditorium. 

For the grand finale she slips into one 
of her fanciest costumes, appropriately 
black, and walks into the ocean as the 
soundtrack wallows in Wagner. There’s 
nothing left for John to do but go home 
to his mother, who had told him that no 
good would come of his affair with Joan. 

Those who remember the 1920 Hu- 





moresque, which was a simple tale of a 
koy musician and his self-sacrificing 
mother, may be a bit shocked at this sec- 
ond version. Younger fans, especially 
those who love to steep themselves in 
melancholy, will probably be entranced 
by it. 


Tsk, Tsk 


The Shocking Miss Pilgrim (2oth 
Century-Fox) has Technicolor, Betty 
Grable, Dick Haymes, Gershwin tunes and 
a plot that’s better than previous Grable 
epics. It’s no wonder suffragette Miss Pil- 
grim shocked the staid Boston of 1870. 
Besides being a “typewriter” in the “man’s 
world of business,” she’s draped in gowns 
that an honest $8-a-week working girl 
could only dream about. 


Psychic Pstew 


Hollywood is apt to run out of actors 
who can play psychoanalysts. Joining the 
recent flood of psychological dramas are 
two more films with mental-sickness ex- 
perts as central figures. While Lionel 
Barrymore in The Secret Heart 
(M-G-M) and Brian Aherne in The 


Locket (RKO) glamorize the role of psy- 
chiatrist they, and the scripts they work 
with, show pathetically little understand- 
ing of the profession. 

The Secret Heart fumbles at a father 





International 


MOVIE MAKING. It takes a crowd to... 





. .. make Grable look alone. (SEE: Tsk, Tsk) 
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MITCHUM & DAY. (SEE: Psychic Pstew) 


fixation. June Allyson’s daddy is a dip- 
somaniac-embezzler who spends his spare 
time morosely playing a Debussy waltz. 
He commits suicide, leaving his second 
wife (Claudette Colbert) to support lis 
two children. 

Noble Stepmother. Claudette de- 
cides to spare the kids their father’s 
unsavory history, and gives up_ her 
own heart-interest (Walter Pidgeon) to 
“pay back every cent my husband stole.” 
The stepson presents no problem. But 
stepdaughter June moons over her dad's 
memory while strumming his favorite 
melody. 

Psychiatrist Barrvmore advises Clau- 
dette to take June back to the scene of the 
tragedy—but he neglects to tell her what 
to do then. When the poor girl learns the 
truth about her father, she goes completely 
haywire, tries suicide. Of course. she’s 
saved in a typical, improbable Hollywood 
ending. 

The competent cast makes the film 
seem better than it is. June Allyson han- 
dles her neurosis neatly. Miss Colbert’s 
charm and Pidgeon’s middle-aged glamor 
add the sophisticated air that matinee 
crowds go for. 

Heroine or Villainess? The Locket 
has as nasty a heroine (Laraine Day) as 
ever stepped out of a Lucrezia Borgia 
legend. She kills one man, lets another die 
for her crime. drives one to suicide, and 
wrecks the happiness of two others. 

Laraine’s psvchiatrist-husband is mys- 
tifvingly unaware of her she-devil qual- 
ities. He snaps out of his lovesick stupor 
just in time to analyze Laraine’s warped 
mind and warn her latest victim (Gene 
Raymond). In a series of flashbacks, it 
comes out that Laraine was falsely ac- 
cused in childhood of stealing a locket 
This one incident blighted her life to such 
an extent that she turned to evil deeds. 

Miss Day tackles her undeveloped 
role bravely. Robert Mitchum, however, 
as the artist who leaps from a 3o-story 
window rather than live with Laraine’s 
crimes on his conscience, turns in a real- 


istic portrayal. It’s worth the annoyance 


of a jumbled script to watch an actor who 
thoroughly enjoys his own performance. 
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Famous Cough Drop Formula 


RELIEVES COUGHS 3 WAYS 


*due to colds or smoking 





Se . Go after those offensive minor 
coughs at the very first scratchy “tickle.” Get 
Smith Brothers Cough Drops, a scientific pre- 
scription-type formula of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients used for years by the medical profession. 

They bring quick, long-lasting relief 3 impor- 
tant ways: 1. Ease throat tickle. 2. Soothe dry 
membranes. 3. Help loosen phiegm. 

No narcotics. Let children enjoy them freely. STILL 
Now in greatest demand of whole 99 year his- ONLY 


tory. Buy 2 packs today, one for pocket, one for 
bedside if night coughs strike. BLACK OR 


- MUSCLE FI quip ? 
STRAIN? INVISIBLE’ LIQUID 


promptly relieves itching of 


SORETONE Liniment’s SKIN RASHES | 


Heating Pad Action E 
Gives Quick Relief! ~ ' 


When fatigue, exposure put misery in muscles, 
tendons and back, relieve such symptoms 
quickly with the liniment specially made for j 
this purpose. 





Use Smith Brothers Menthol Cough Drops for stuffy nose 










To promptly relieve itching, burning of 


Soretone Liniment contains effective rube- skin rashes, Eczenta, Psoriasis, Ringworm 
facient ingredients that act like glowing warmth | symptoms and similar skin and scalp irrita- 
from a heating pad. Helps attract fresh surface | tons due to external cause—apply wonder- 


| ful medicated liquid Zemo—a Doctor's 


blood supply. : 
PPS formula backed by an amazing record of 


Soretone is in a class by itself. Fast, gentle, 40 years’ continuous success. 
satisfying relief assured or price refunded. 50c. Apply invisible Zemo any time—it won’t 
Economy size $1.00. show on the skin. The first 





Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills all 5 | ‘tial, of Zemo convinces. 
: . * All drugstores. 3 sizes 
types of common fungi—on contact! 
FEET HURT? Raat ey 
A TRY OR. BARRON'S NEW FUOT CUSHION Baby Cl y ha i ng 


Do you suffer trom metatarsal callouses, corns, 

weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New RQ 

Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL. Bathe tender skin with pure, bland 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits all . | | : 
shoes. Cushions your arches and feet from heel Resinol Soap and apply gently medi- 


to toes. Dr. Barron says Wonderful for H ; : 
ad. ushion Gant? Gat cele A a cated Resinol for quicker relief. 


PAIR, or ©€.O-D. plus postage. State shoe size 

manta. = woman. *30- DAY TRIAL QE gS | we 0 OINTMENT 
foney back if no blessed relief 

ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83 ST., Deot. 48, ‘48, NVC. 24 Ann SOAP 











Gas on Stomach | GGXWIGEN Es 


77 oo BE YOUR OWN BOSS! Dene ASS YOUR 


Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back INCOME! MAKE FRIENDS! 


When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocating gas, PERSONALITY” and’ SPREE VALUE” our latest 
sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually prescribe the books can show you the Way as it has for 
fastest-acting medicines known for symptomatic relief thousands. Cloth th bound, $2 each. Paper 
medicines like those in Bell-ans Tablets. No laxative. bound, $1 each. 

Bell-ans brings comfort in a jiffy or double your money THE MARSHALL ADRIAN CO. 
back on return of bottle to us. 25c at all druggists. 373 Colerade Bidg., Denver 2, Cole. 
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FEBRUARY 
FAVORITE 


Dessert of the Month... luscious, 
plump cherries beneath a tender, 
flaky crust made with Duff's Hot 
Muffin Mix. So good the family’s 
And that 
presents no problem because it’s 


sure to call for it often. 


so simple to prepare with Duff's. 
Easy directions 





















are on the box. 


A PRODUCT OF 
American Home Foops 





MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 


\e?: 
QUILT PIECES.» 
' i) as 
. y 


FREE! Jumbo Spool Thread! 


Beautiful new prints. Large colorful 
Jumbo Sp H 


pieces. 3 Ibs. (18 to 22 yds.) only 
or more 


$1.49 plus postage. Sent C. O.. D 
3 | as 


FREE! EXTRA! Dool 
good white #50 thread FREE and 16 
lovely quilt patterns all sent free. If # 
not perfectly satisfied, just return @& 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing “ 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 
$1.49 plus all postage spent BOTH ways! 
You be the judge. You can't lose. Could 
anything be more fair? Compare our offer 
and liberal guarantee with others. Send No 
Money! Just mail acard Today. Act Now! 


SEEDS + BERRY PLANTS /*Re- 
ORNAMENTALS 


Lowest Prices Possible. 
Highest Grade Stock Guaranteed 
to Satisfy. Farm, Flower. and Garden 
Seed. We have 500,000 Fruit Trees, 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, etc; in fact, 
our 1947 Catalog has everything for Gar- 
den, Farm and Lawn. Free Catalo 
ALLEN’S NURSERY & SEED HOUSE 
Box 45, ° io 


va, Oh 









FREE BAG MAGIC 


101 different ways to sew with flour, sugar, feed, 
other cotton bags. FREE 32-page book “Bag 
Magic’ shows patterns, pictures, instructions 
for making blouses, pajamas, playsuits, curtains, 


scores of lovely things from cotton bags. Write 
today to 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, 


Memphis 1, Tennessee Dept. 15 




















Electronic Beat 


A musician, no matter how keen his 
sense of pitch may be, rarely has perfect 
timing. This presents two problems, First, 
he’s apt to slow down unconsciously over 
a difficult passage. Or, trying to prevent 
this, he may speed up—just as bad. 

Second, he finds it hard to judge the 
intended speed of an unfamiliar composi- 
tion. The may have marked 
it allegro (fast), andante (slow), or even 
largo (very slow). But these are vague. 


composer 


How fast is fast? On specific pieces 
of music, leading conductors often dis- 
agree. 


For centuries, musicians and mechan- 
ics have worked on this problem. In 1696 
a Frenchman swung a bullet rhythmically 
on a cord, and for 1oo years this—with 
40 full inches of cord to mark one second 
—was the metronome, 

Thievery. In 1816 a sly Dutchman, 
Johann Maelzel, patented the invention 
of an Amsterdam machinist, and went 
down in history as inventor of the pyra- 
mid-shaped, pivot-pendulum metronome 
with which modern music studénts are 
familiar. 

But this, too, had its faults. It was 
delicate, hard to transport, and tended to 
develop an irregular beat that drove sen- 
sitive musicians mildly mad. Its tick-tock 
became inaudible when a performer played 
or sang too loudly. 

Sharp. Now G. Schirmer, Inc. of 
New York has come up with what looks 
like the musicians’ dream. “Metronoma” 
—a sight-and-sourd metronome without 
moving parts. Its basis is the thyraton, or 
“heart beat” tube used in radar. 

By turning a dial, the musician can 
speed or slow down the beat, change its 
tone from sharp to mellow, its volume 
from whisper to shout. Electrically run, 
metronoma needs no winding. And it fea- 
tures a “flash baton” of light, so singers 
and orchestral musicians can get used to 
following a visible beat. 


Crime Doesn’t Play 


Most people would be happy to find 
something they lost. George Zazoski, Bos- 








ton Symphony Orchestra virtuoso, was 
hopping mad. 

Indirect cause of his anger was a 
handsome violin, fashioned in 1754 by an 
Italian master named Guadagnini, and val- 
ued at $7,900. It was lost, strayed or 
stolen at the station after a Washington, 
D.C., concert. 

Two days later police ferreted it out 
in a shop in Alexandria, Va., just outside 
Washington, It had been pawned—for $12. 

That’s what made George so mad. 
“The bow alone is worth $400,” he 
snorted, tenderly polishing new scratches. 

Then he_tested the tone with an im- 
promptu concert in police headquarters. 
His repertoire included Turkey In the 
Straw, and Danny Boy, 


Disk Dope 


Among the usual list of old favorites 
issued or re-issued by recording studios 
during the past few weeks, connoisseurs 
were happy to see an album of Mozart's 
seldom-heard Sonatas for Violin and 
Harpsichord (Columbia: MM-650, six 
12-inch records). Played with elegance 
by Alexander Schneider and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichordist, are the B-flat. 
C-major and G-major sonatas—the 
month’s best offerings. 

Oldsters. Beethoven: Symphony No. 
4 in B-Flat (RCA-DM-1081). Sir Thom- 
as Beecham and the London Symphony 
Orchestra. Good academic stuff but chiefly 
a reminder the London orchestra is still 
there. 

Beethoven: Moonlight Sonata (Co- 
lumbia: X-MX-273), plus second move- 
ment of the D-Minor Tempest Sonata. 
Two 12-inchers. Oscar Levant. Best 
available recording of the Moonlight is 
still Rudolf Serkin’s. 

Mozart: Jupiter Symphony (DM- 
1080). Four 12-inchers. Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony. 

Haydn: Quartet No. 30 in G-Minor 
(Columbia: MX-274). Two 12-inchers. 
Budapest String Quartet. Surface noises 
mar the famous Horseman quartet. 

Moussourgsky: A Night on Bald 
Mountain (Columbia: 12470-D). Single 
12-incher. Pittsburgh Symphony, Reiner 
conducting. Walt Disney’s Fantasia 
boomed this a few years back, 

Liszt: Hungarian Rhapsody (Colum- 


bia: 12437-D). Philadelphia Orchestra 


under Eugene Ormandy. Badly hackneyed. 


Washington Post 


NO MEAN FIDDLE. A thief's ignorance was Zazoski's bliss. (SEE: Crime Doesn't Play) 
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Go West, Mr. Young 


Robert R. Young, slender, blue-eyed, 
gray-haired Wall Streeter turned railroad 
man, has new ideas about how to build a 
coast-to-coast railway empire. 

Vanderbilt, Gould, Harriman and the 
Van Sweringens relied on insider manipu- 
lations which often broke into pitched bat- 
tles. These “rail barons” failed. Young, 
hoping to succeed with public support, is 
publicizing his aims step by step. 

Last fortnight he added another 100,- 
ooo shares of New York Central stock to 
162,500 bought earlier in January (total, 
4.5%, the largest single chunk of Central 
shares). Purpose: To get nearer control (or 
at least a vote on the board of directors) 
of a road which he may need as part of his 
go-west project. 

In Washington Feb. 24 he plans to un- 
veil a new nationwide railway association 
—with a committee of “big name” ad- 
visors (stockholders and non-stockhold- 
ers) to represent the public. 

Last October Young’s affiliated roads 
(Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel Plate and 
Pere Marquette) resigned from the Asso- 
ciation of American Railways, complain- 
ing that banking interests (Morgan, Kuhn 
Loeb, Mellon), New York Central and 
Pennsylvania dominate AAR. Dues that 
Young’s roads formerly paid AAR ($225,- 
000 a year) will go into the new associa- 
tion’s war chest. 

Who Owns ‘Em? The nation’s $30 
billion in rail assets, Young says, belong 
not merely to the millions who hold shares 
in their own names but to 70 million 
holders of life insurance policies whose 
companies have invested in the roads, and 
to millions of savings bank depositors. 


He will campaign with advertising 
and a new monthly magazine for the back- 
ing of these millions. He will send letters 
to a million rail security owners (names 
already selected); expects to organize his 
following within a year so that it “will be 
able to guide Government railroad poli- 
cies.” 

From there on he'll concentrate at- 
tacks on “the banker-Government domi- 
nation of the roads” with these popular 
objectives: 

e @ To stimulate the roads to mod- 
ernize their public relations, advertising 
and merchandising. 

e @ To force acceptance of his $47 
million offer for the Pullman Co. so he 
can improve nationwide sleeping car serv- 
ice. 

@ @ To break down opposition to his 
plans for a single coast-to-coast rail sys- 
tem. 

So his coast-to-coast dream can come 
true, Young eyes control of the Lacka- 
wanna from New York to Buffalo. This 
would connect with his Nickel Plate to 
Chicago and St. Louis. Or winning the 
New York Central would provide the 
Manhattan-Chicago link. He also covets 
the former Van Sweringen and Gould 
roads—Missouri Pacific to Denver, Den- 
ver & Rio Grande to Salt Lake City and 
Western Pacific to San Francisco. From 
Washington he would use C. & O, to Cin- 
cinnati and the Big Four to St. Louis— 
from there to the coast via the three roads 
already named. 

If Young tries to put men on New 
York Central's board of directors, Wall 
Streeters say he'll collide with Union Pa- 
cific which owns 160,000 shares of Central 
stock and Harold Vanderbilt who owns 
65,000. 

Credit. Latest stroke in Young’s 
campaign to humanize the railroads (fol- 
lowing advertisements last March which 
spurred competitors to hook up with 





NEW SERVICE. C. & O.. passengers can phone for space (no standing in line for tickets); 
charge it on credit card when they board train. (SEE: Go West, Mr. Young) 
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Ford News Bureau 


STYLISTS. The future is clearly sketched. (SEE: 
Tomorrow's Car) 


Western roads at Chicago for through 
trans-continental service) came Jan. 20. 
He advertised “Charge-It-As-You-Go” 
train travel (see picture). This lets the 
passenger reserve space by phone, charge 
rail fare and dining fare on his credit 
card. 


Tomorrow's Car: No Dreaming 


When Harold T. Youngren, vice pres- 
ident and engineering director of Ford 
Motor Co., talks about “Your Car of To- 
morrow” he isn’t thinking of an amphibian 
or flying to the moon. He means what 
may “reasonably” be expected in the next 
five or ten years. 

In 35 years with the industry Young- 
ren has built a brilliant record as a de- 
signer of motors, chassis and an automatic 
transmission. Recently he told the Cen- 
tral Association of Science and Mechani- 
cal Research Teachers in an address at the 
Edison Museum (Dearborn, Mich.) about 
“recognizable trends” which most manu- 
facturers are now or soon will be designing 
into their cars. Among his predictions: 

Exterior: “Better streamlining, 
smoother lines, lower overall height and a 
general cleaning up of the design. Bodies 
are getting wider... the long tapering 
hood is doomed.” 

Interior: “The automobile is becom- 
ing a comfortable room-on-wheels instead 
of just a place where people sit while be- 
ing carried from one point to another... . 
Front seats have been getting wider... 
they haven’t stopped yet. Merging fenders 
into the body lines and eliminating the 
running board will give us the necessary 
width. More window area and better all- 
around visibility are a certainty.” 

Air Conditioning: “Technically fea- 
sible and will doubtless be incorporated, 
but only in the more expensive models as 
an initial step.” 

Rear and Front Engine Drives: “The 
principal advantage of both . . . is that 
they permit further clearing up of floor 
obstructions, . . . We are constantly ex- 
perimenting with [them] .. . and if future 
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wore CONSTRUCTION 


Does Not Include Maintenance and 
Repairs Which Would Bring 1947 


Total to 22 Billion 
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Pathfinder Chart 


BUILDERS' GOAL. The end of tthe home shortage moy be in sight. (SEE: Plenty of Houses) 


developments warrant it, they may be pro- 
duced.” 

Automatic Transmission: “Will [it | 
become universal? Generally speaking, the 
answer is yes.” 

Engines: “Power plants we now have 
offer a multitude of opportunities for even 
greater improvements. These include: Bet- 
ter fuel distribution, higher compression 
ratios, improved combustion chamber 
shape, and a reduction in mechanical fric- 
tion. Engines . .. will be shorter in over- 
all length. .. . We are very much alive to 
possibilities of pancake engines, horizontal 
opposed and radial types.” 

Light Metals: “Where price permits, 
more aluminum castings will be used. . 
Aluminum pistons will find wider use... . 
There is some interest in aluminum blocks 
and heads.” 

Plastics: ‘““Their continued use. . . is 
assured. Materials and equipment ... 
would permit the manufacture of an all- 
plastics car, but the cost would be pro- 
hibitive.” 

Youngren also told what not to ex- 
pect: 

Jet Propulsion “can most certainly be 
applied to an automobile. But it isn’t prac- 
tical now, and I don’t see how it ever 
could be. One has only to remember the 
principle—a hot blast to the rear—to 
imagine what sort of chaos would result if 
that principle of locomotion were applied 
to automobiles.” 

Turbines “have been proposed in 
place of reciprocating engines but as of 
today we cannot see any -possibility for 
their immediate use.” 

Atomic Power? “The best we can 
say is that it ‘may’ be a factor in vehicular 
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propulsion in the future. But ... con- 
sider the statement of Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton of M.IL.T. ... that the equivalent of 
six feet of concrete is necessary for in- 
sulation to keep the radioactivity of nu- 
clear fission from being a menace.” 


Eyes on the Future 


Most life insurance companies expect 
to sell more policies and for bigger 


amounts this year than last. That will 
mean another all-time high. 
Turning to insurance as a “bulwark 


of the future” to supplement Social Se- 
curity and other old age pensions, Ameri- 
can citizens bought $18 billion worth of 
policies (face value) last year. This brings 
the total held by 73 million policy holders 
to $174 billion. 

This, says the insurance fraternity, is 
just the beginning of a turn to the right, 
away from spending sprees and specula- 
tive risks, 


Plenty of Houses 


Unless the unforeseen happens, this 
year will take the shortage out of housing. 

Today anybody (with necessary cash 
or credit) can build a home without re- 
strictions as to price or ownership—and 
he won’t find builders shy about talking 
over plans. The main limitation: Floor 
area must not exceed 1,500 square feet, 
including stair wells, closets and fireplace, 
but not including garage, unfinished attic 
and open porch. This means about five 
livable rooms. 

Material shortages are easing rapidly. 
Architectural Forum forecasts “an over- 





supply of some materials and a switch of 
emphasis from production to selling.” 

Commerce Department has hiked its 
estimate on new construction in 1947 to 
$15 billion plus $6.5 to $7 billion for re- 
pairs and maintenance—a total of $22 bil- 
lion. Thus the industry faces its biggest 
boom—dollar-wise—in history. But 1947 
may not top some previous years in tons 
of construction. 

John L. Haynes, Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Construction chief, told contrac- 
tors in Chicago last fortnight: “If we 
think in terms of bricks to be laid and 
nails to be driven, $22 billion today is less 
than the previous peak of about $18 billion 
in 1942. In tons of buildings, roads, etc., 
this year’s construction will be close to 
1941. That year we chalked up a mere 
$15 billion total, including repairs and 
maintenance.” 

Among Haynes’ other forecasts for 
the 1947 building year: 

1) A million permanent dwelling units 
will be started at an average cost of about 
$6,400, exclusive of land cost. 

2) About 900,000, possibly 1,000,000 
units will be completed, including 350,000 
under way Jan. 1 

3) Private capital will invest $11.7 
billion in new construction; Federal and 
state governments $3.4 billion. 

4) Building supplies will about equal 
expected demand. (Bricks and lumber will 
be plentiful. Cement may be scarce until 
late spring. Soil pipe may be headlined as 
a bottleneck.) 

5) Costs in 1947 will go up—possibly 
5% to 10% above last year. 

6) The industry, which has badly 
lagged in standardization, will try to re- 
form. Builders want to establish a re- 
search agency under supervision of the 
National Research Council. 


Television In Industry 


The Utiliscope is like a home-televi- 
sion receiver. First use: To show the water 
level in a boiler at Hell Gate electric sta- 
tion, New York. Eight floors separate 
boiler from control room. 


Electric Outlook 


Directors of the National Association 
of Electric Companies, meeting last week 
in Washington, took stock of their $13 
billion industry, found it on firm ground. 

The outlook was bad early last year. 
Strikes and shortages. were forcing indus- 
trial users to cut electric power consump- 
tion. But 2 million new customers plus 
increased use of home appliances kept the 
turbines at near-capacity. The companies 
finished the year with gross revenues 3% 
higher than the all-time record: $3.3 bil- 
lion in 1945. Elimination of excess profits 
taxes boosted earnings to $630 million— 
20% over 1945. 

Somehow, the industry had found 
enough poles, wire, and new equipment to 
take care of a large proportion of new 
applicants. About 1.6 million of these lived 
in rural areas. The number of farms con- 
nected to high tension lines was now 3.4 
million—63% of all of the farms in the 
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U.S. Barring the unforeseen, a backlog of 
600,000 applicants now on the waiting list 
should be cleaned up this year. 

Peace. More than a decade of con- 
troversy was settled by the recent Su- 
preme Court decision sustaining the 1935 
Public Utilities Holding Act, passed by 
Congress to break up huge utilities com- 
bines. The Association may ask Congress 
for a few minor changes in the law, but 
orderly reorganization of companies by 
the Securities & Exchange Commission is 
already under way. 

There are some shadows. Truman’s 
1948 budget asks $421 million for power 
construction (mostly transmission lines) 
for TVA, Bonneville, Southwestern Power 
Association, and Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. Unless Congress cracks down 
here the companies fear stiff Government 
competition for materials, new customers. 

On the brighter side, optimism is 
based on: 

e @ The Republican victory in Con- 
gress which may end 14 years of “witch- 
hunting” in public utilities. 

e e@ Decline of public ownership “fe- 
ver.” In eight out of nine local elections 
last year public ownership projects were 
defeated. 

e@ @ New leadership in Federal Power 
Commission, where Democrat Leland Olds 
has resigned as chairman in favor of Nel- 
son Smith, New Hampshire Republican. 
Result may be a “more realistic” inter- 
pretation of the Holding Company Act. 

@ @ New technological developments. 
Improvements in electrical home appli- 
ances like washing machines and radio- 
television sets, coupled with invention of 
new devices, including new electric house- 
heating equipment, will stimulate residen- 
tial power consumption. 

e@ @ Atomic research. When adapted 
for home and commercial use, atomic 
energy will not replace electric power. In- 
stead, it will serve as a new, and possibly 
cheaper, source of power with which to 
generate electricity. 


Central N. Y. Power Corp. 
CHILLY JOB. New wires are going up. (SEE: 
Electric Outlook) 
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WARNING! STOP FIRE 


3 out of 4 Fires Start Here* 


TUDY these pietures and these 
causes of fire well. Organize 
your home and your family to con- 
trol these fire menaces. Employ 
the necessary experts to check wir- 
ing, cooking and heating equipment. 
Comparatively small precautions 
taken now can save you the tragic 
consequences of neglect—the pos- 


*From a ten-year record of the known causes of fires 





sible loss of your home and be- 
longings—the hopeless prospect of 
being out of a place to live. 
Check your fire insurance, too. 
Consult your local agent or broker 
about today’s higher values. Don’t 
let fire catch you under-insured. 
A phone call now may save you 
thousands of dollars, , 
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CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Members of NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
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ORANGES AND OTHER CITRUS FRUITS are hitting the apple hard. U.S. average 


apple consumption fell from 64 pounds in 1909 to 40 pounds in 1940 
while citrus fruits went up from 15 pounds to 57 pounds. 

STOCKPILE OF CRUDE RUBBER adequate for national security couldn't be accumu- 
lated in less than four or five years. Manufacturers urge Congress 
to put American-made rubber on efficient standby basis as "emergency 
insurance" regardless of economic factors. 

FM STATIONS are expected to increase to 700 by Christmas. Today there are 136 
stations in 100 cities and 335 states. 


CASHEW NUT SHELLS will be made into electrical insulation, insecticides and 
"friction fortifiers" for brake-lining in a 10-acre plant now under 
construction by a New Jersey varnish and insulator company. 


CELANESE CORP. IS MAKING A TOY WASHING MACHINE which actually washes and 





“wrings doll clothes. 
FOOD COOKED.IN A FEW SECONDS will be possible on an electronic range which will 


reach the market soon. 

TO STIMULATE FLOUR SALES many milling companies will follow the feed industry's 
successful example—using bags made of attractive printed goods that 
can be made into clothes and house furnishings (a 100-lb. bag supplies 
14 -yards of material—three bags to a dress). 


150,000 TONS OF SUGAR WILL BE LOST in the 1947 Hawaiian harvest due to last 
year's 23-month strike. 

SHORT TERM FARM LOANS, chiefly for operating purposes, have passed $2 billion 
for the first time in a decade. Total may go still higher this year 
due to return to farms of veterans, farm sons and war workers, and 
expansion of farm operations. 


FLOOR AND WALL TILE MAKERS hope to turn out 95 million square feet of their 


product this year, 35% more than in 1925. 








bringing ultraviolet rays to at least one out of every 10 U.S. wired 
homes. 





mouth disease in three Mexican states. About 150,000 steers admitted 
since Oct. 17 will have to be tracked down and inspected. 


creased costs of most things except feed. 

OIL COMPANY GEOLOGISTS PREDICT that new oil resources in the U.S. yet to be 
discovered will equal the vast quantities already located. 

FREIGHT CAR BUILDERS have capacity to wipe out their backlog of 47,000 car 
orders at the rate of 14,000 cars a month as soon as steel becomes 
available. 
because (1) the Government will not be buying in large quantities for 
the first time in many years; (2) purchases for relief outside the 
U.S. will be limited to wheat and powdered milk. 
appeared. Vacancies are expected to bring down prices that went up 
when ceilings were removed. 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION is asking 6% more money this year than last (total 
$4.5 million) because of increased costs in checking (1) war-—developed 
foods, drugs and cosmetics; (2) a deluge of foreign imports, many of 
which deteriorated in wartime storage. 

CENSUS BUREAU will probably get $10.15 million for a business census as re- 
quested in Truman's budget; also $5 million for a manufacturers' 
census due every two years, but not taken since pre-war; also $130,000 
for census of electrical industries. 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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ERE is a simplified plan view of Fruehauf’s 

new Trailer manufacturing plant now 
reaching completion at Avon Lake, Ohio... 
about 21 miles west of Cleveland. 


Traffic in this new plant was planned before 
the blueprints were drawn! Traffic flow ... both 
internally and externally ... is directly coordi- 
nated. with production at every stage. Every spot 
on the factory floor is within a minute’s reach of 
loading platforms by mechanical handling devices. 


LOADING PLATFORMS ACCOMMODATE 
24 BIG TRUCK-TRAILERS! 


One entire side of the factory building .. . nearly 
a half-mile in length . . . consists of imside receiv- 
ing and shipping facilities—both truck and rail. 


Six enclosed truck wells . . . each accommodat- 
ing 4 large Truck-Trailers . . . are spaced at inter- 
vals along the plant. 


A railroad track runs inside, the length of the 
building, with an outside spur track connecting 
at the center for switching cars. 


The half-mile long receiving platform is at 
Trailer or rail car door level. Roadway, truck 
wells, approaches and rail tracks are all on one 
grade. Ramps are not needed. 


20,000 FEET OF CONVEYORS! 


Mechanical conveyors . . . overhead cranes and 
floor handling equipment . . . extend the length 
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TRANSPORTATION IS BUILT-IN 
AT FRUEHAUF’S NEW 
AVON LAKE PLANT! 


a 


of the dock area and travel into every part of the 
plant. Wide, open aisles facilitate flow of floor 
traffic. Materials unloaded from trucks or rail 
cars are carried directly to storage spaces at the 
assembly points. Similarly, outgoing shipments 
of parts are made directly from the assembly 
point. Double handling is eliminated! 


“SPOT” DELIVERIES! 


Purchase orders will specify the truck well or 
station at which delivery is to be made—so that 
materials will be received at the dock nearest 
assembly point. 

Here is an outstanding example of buwilt-in 
transportation—designed to take full advantage 
of the flexibility and economy of motor transport. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


9 Factories — 65 Factory Service Branches 
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Sports 


What's $100,000 ? 


Apprised that Georgia’s Charley 
Trippi would get $100,000 for four years 
with the Chicago Cardinals, ex-Illinois 
grid great Red Grange cracked: “Peanuts! 
I used to get $25,000 and more for one 
game.” 


Thunder in the Alley 


Nobody is quite sure how it started. 
Probably it grew out of the innate human 
urge to throw something at something. 
But whatever the details, everybody is 
sure that bowling is one of man’s earliest 
sports, 

The grave of an Egyptian child, 
buried 7,000 years ago, has yielded ob- 
jects decidedly similar to those in a pres- 
ent-day child’s ten-pin set. Polynesians 
had a game in which they bowled at ob- 
jects 60 feet away—the exact distance of 
the pins in modern bowling. Some author- 
ities think the children’s game of duck-on- 
the-rock, probably played in the Stone 
Age, was bowling’s progenitor. Bowling 
on the green with nine pins was introduced 
in America by Dutch settlers. 

By last week, an estimated 16 to 20 
million U.S. bowlers were giving way to 
that primeval urge to throw things, prov- 
ing that their game still is America’s great- 
est individual participation sport. 

Big and Little. In Detroit 100,000 
men and 25,000 women were playing in 
organized ten-pin leagues; 100,000 other 
persons were “casual bowlers.” Atlanta 
had 30,000 duck pin bowlers, a third of 
them women. In Redkey, Ind. (pop. 


1,538), “almost everybody” was bowling in 
eight local ten-pin leagues. 

In many cities, bowlers were compet- 
ing in garish palaces that are a far cry 
from the cellars in which the game once 
dropped into disrepute. Hundreds of mod- 
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CHAMP. Leo Rollick bowls over his competi- 
tion. (SEE: Thunder in the Alley) 
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ern bowling lounges, slick with chromium 
and lacquer, were offering bowling, food, 
music and refreshments—far into milk- 
men’s hours. 

Tops. Biggest event in U.S. bowling 
is the annual championship of the Amer- 
ican Bowling Congress, which controls the 
ten-pin game. This year the tournament 
will be held at Los Angeles (beginning 
Apr. 18) and, as usual, will go on for 
weeks. Some 35,000 bowlers took part in 
ABC’s 1946 tournament at Buffalo, where 
Leo Rollick of Santa Monica, Calif., won 
the individual championship. 

The Women’s International Bowling 
Congress—with 250.000 members, mostly 
from the Midwest—expects 2,000 teams to 
compete at its 1947 tourney at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., beginning Apr. 10. For 
duck pin bowlers the big event will be the 
National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 
tournament at Bethesda, Md., near Wash- 
ington, Apr. 7-27. 
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Foiled Again 


The University of Cincinnati, told to 
“get a reputation” before trying to get on 
big college football schedules, did just that 
last fall. The Bearcats beat Indiana, 
Michigan State, six other schools and won 
the Sun Bowl game. 

But last week they still were behind 
the eight ball. Moaned Athletic Director 
Charles Mileham: 

“We tried nearly every one, but they 
all gave us the same answer. ... We're 
too tough now.” 


Snow Sport 


On any week-end when the up-state 
snow is right, the man with a yen for the 
outdoors can board a special train in New 
York’s Grand Central Station, store his 
skis in the baggage car and settle down 
for a trip to a winter wonderland. 

For $4.35 he can ride a coach, round- 
trip, to the Catskills and get in a day of 
sliding and tumbling. For $11.90, he can 
make a flying trip to and from Vermont’s 
Green Mountains. From Boston, the en- 
thusiast can take a special train to the 
great ski resorts of New Hampshire and 
Northeastern Vermont. From Chicago, he 
can get rail accommodations to the Union 
Pacific’s fabulous Sun Valley or to the 
Chicago & Northwestern’s Wisconsin ski- 
ing area and Upper Michigan peninsula. 

All over northern U.S. last week 
skiers were making such trips, and skiing, 
like every other sport, was having a boom 
of booms. Thousands of men and women 
who had never attempted it before were 
trying to negotiate snowy slopes on light- 
ning-fast hickory runners. Or, if that was 
too strenuous, they were skating, bobsled- 
ding, tobogganing, or sitting by the fire- 
side at some winter hotel. 

At Home, Too. Less spectacularly, 
thousands of persons in snow belt cities 
and towns simply stepped outdoors when 
they wanted to go skiing, drove or walked 
to a neighboring hill. And many a north- 
ern youngster was getting a bang on many 
a backyard slope. 

By far the greatest number of 1947’s 





IN THE AIR. In Sun Valley the experts show 
the novices how. (SEE: Snow Sport) 


three million ski addicts were happy nov- 
ices, to whom it all was merely fun. But 
for a handful of earnest experts, now was 
a time for deadly seriousness. They were 
aiming at the 1948 winter Olympics. 

First Olympic ski tryout was sched- 
uled for Lake Placid, N.Y., Feb. 15-16. 
The event: The “classic combined,” or 
cross-country racing, plus jumping. Other 
tryouts: Downhill and slalom races, Sun 
Valley, March 8-9; jumping, Seattle, Mar. 
22-23. On the results of these varied and 
exacting tests a squad of 25 men and eight 
women will be picked for the U.S. Olym- 
pic team. 

Never Won. The 1948 Winter Olym- 
pics, fifth since the games began in 1924, 
tentatively are scheduled for St. Moritz. 
Switzerland, Jan. 30 to Feb. 9. If U.S. 
skiers cop a championship there, it will be 
their first in this originally Scandinavian 
sport. 


In and. Out 


After a bitter wrangle, the U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association subbed unranked Davis 
Cup star Ted Schroeder for Frankie 
Parker as No. 2 man in its 1946 singles 
rankings. Latest tennis rumor: USLTA 
soon may be without No. 1 man Jack 
Kramer, who is reportedly ready to turn 
pro. 


Hoop Happy 


When Joe Fulks, 6 ft. 5 in., 190 Ibs., 
came out of the Marines, practically no 
one outside his home state of Kentucky 
knew much about his basketball prowess. 
Fulks, 24, of Kuttawa, Ky. (pop. 1,125) 


-had played on his high school team, at 


Murray State Teachers college and in the 
service, but that was all. 

Last week, however, practically every- 
body in professional basketball was aware 
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of Joe. He was star forward of the Bas- 
ketball Association of America’s Philadel- 
phia Warriors; was leading the league in 
scoring with 709 points for his first 29 
games and was being hailed by many as 
the outstanding player of his time. More- 
over, the game was paying off for the 
rugged country boy. He was earning a 
top rookie salary (estimated at $5,000 to 
$6,000), could look forward to finishing 
his senior year at Murray State this sum- 
mer, had hopes of staying in pro ball until 
he gets (1) a sizeable nest egg; (2) a 
small-college coaching job. 

Big Break. Fulks, son of an engineer 
at the Eddysville, Ky., State Prison, luck- 
ily was finding that his basketball ability 
was coinciding with the emergence of the 
pro game as a really bigtime sport. 

Credit for the game’s success belongs 
to years of effort by the National and 
American Leagues and, in large measure, 
to the new BAA whose 11-team, big-city 
circuit is devoid of the usual hookup with 
local industrial firms. BAA was proving 
that pro ball could stand on its own feet 
without outside backing. 

BAA crowds have ranged from 350 at 
Pittsburgh during a power strike to 17,000 
at the New York Knickerbockers’ opening 
home game. Even the Washington Capi- 
tols, who had put together a 17-game win- 
ning streak to lead their division, but had 
failed to draw, were doing better. Further, 
said the BAA, its teams were outdrawing 
National League rivals in Chicago and De- 
troit and American League entries in 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Parley. In the minds of John J. 
O’Brien, American League president, and 
Ward Lambert, National League commis- 
sioner, there was no doubt whatever that 
BAA was on its way. Anxious to prevent 
a pro basketball “war,” they got together 
with BAA President Maurice Podoloff, 
suggested a three-way agreement on player 
contracts, territorial rights, reserve lists 
and a possible “World Series.” 

Said Podoloff: “Our discussion was 
very friendly. We are definitely trying to 
see along the same lines.” 





, Charlies Higgins 
PHILADELPHIA'S FULKS. He can score prac- 
tically at will. (SEE: Hoop Happy) 
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pots 13 MORE THAN KEEP 


HAIR LOOKING HANDSOME ! 








Kreml Hair Tonic stands for modern, 
natural-looking hair grooming. Keeps 
hair in perfect order from morn till 
night with a rich, attractive lustre 
yet never looks or feels greasy. Kreml 
actually helps ‘condition’ the hair in 
that it leaves it feeling so much softer 
—easier to manage. Use it daily for a 


cleaner scalp—for better-groomed hair. 


 KREML AZZ 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 


cael O84 Mtiuns a 
@" Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
M4 
me, ye 
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Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes (? 
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Listen to ''The New Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’’ every Monday ~ 
night coast-to-coast on ABC network. See local newspaper for time 
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on Your New 


Don't pay several hundred dollars more than necessary 
when you build a home! Buy it direct from our mill at our low 
factory price. We ship you the materials—lumber cut-to-fit; 
ready to erect. Paint, glass, hardware, nails, etc., all included 
in the price—no extra charges. Plans furnished—also com- 
plete building instructions. No wonder our customers write us 
that we saved them 30% to 40% Prices subject to change 


Without notice 


BIG B@DK Handsome Big CATALOGUE 


Pictures wonderful homes in colors at money- 
saving prices. Designs to suit everyone. Send 
25c for catalogue today. 


House Plan 
LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


25 mo AB 2 lafayette Ave., Be Ave., Bay City, Michigan 


STOP Scratching 


Relieve Itch in a Jiffy 


Sufferers from the torturing itch 
caused -by eczema, pimples, scales, 
scabies, athlete's foot, “factory” itch, 
and other itch troubles, are praising 
"S. cooling, liquid D.D.D. Prescription. 

This time-proved medication—devel- 
oped by Dr. D.D.Dennis— positively relieves that cruel, 
burning itch. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes and 
comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or A money back. 
Ask your druggist today for D. D. D. Prescription. 













Pedigree-Sired by males from 200-300 
Official Egg Record R.O.P. Hens. U.S 
Approved. Pullorum Controlled. Your 
favorite purebred from famous laying 
strains. Sexed, if desired. myeetes. wed 5 
Service. CATALOG FREE! 


LONE ELM HATCHERY, Box 142, Nokomis, Iii © “" % Se 


TOMBSTONE ta 
DIRECT TO YOU Io) 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Monuments, Markers. Satisfac- @gasy 
tion or MONEY BACK, Freight paid. TERMS 
Free catalog. Com —_ our prices. 


Rockdale Monume mtco. ‘Dept. 967, Joliet, ~ ead 


DON’T DYE 
GRAY HAIR 


. until you try the new 
‘“Color- eee method 
—Mary T. Goldman's 
Gray Hair Coloring Prep- 
aration, Then watch your 
hair take on the beautiful, 
natural-looking color you 
desire, quickly—or so 
gradually your closest 
friends won't guess! 

So easy to use! Buy a 
bottle of Mary T. Goldman's and comb it 
through your gray, bleached or faded hair. 
See how this new scientific ‘‘Color-Con- 
trol’’ method gives you the youthful hair 
shade you want. Pronounced harmless by 
competent medical authorities (no skin test 
needed). Will not harm your wave or change 
the smooth, soft texture of your hair. Safe, 
sure and inexpensive, too! Millions have 
found new hair beauty by using Mary T. 
Goldman's in the privacy of their homes. 

So help yourself to beautiful hair—today! 
Demand genuine Mary T. Goldman's at 
your drug or department store on money- 
back guarantee. Or, if you'd rather try it 
first, mail coupon below for free test kit. 


Mary T. Goldman Co.,D3 Goldman Bidg. 
St. Paul 2, Minn. Send free sample. Check color. 


0 Black © Dark Brown O Light Brown 












O Medium Brown ( Blonde (Q Auburn 
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International 


KEY. Radar units like this af Washington Na- 
tional Airport may prevent tragedy. 


The Spectre of Death 


When the wind blows the Cradle will 

VOCE . os 
Down will come baby, cradle and all. 

Around America’s biggest infant in- 
dustry the wind of public opinion was 
blowing hard. Travelers across the nation 
were nervous about air travel. If the 
nervousness ever became wholesale refusal 
to travel by airline, everything might eas- 
ily fall down. 

Last year nine airline crashes killed 

5 passengers. Early this year 21 died in 
two crashes. Statistically it was not a bad 
record because 1946 had seen 14 million 
persons flying 7 billion miles as paying 
passengers. The 75 dead were small in 
comparison—but large in the public print 
and the public’s fear. 

Shadow. Railroads reported 76 
deaths for 1946, auto tolls vied with cas- 
ualty lists of two World Wars. Still, the 
shrieking death plunge of an_ airliner 
awoke more hysteria than familiar earth- 
bound danger. 

For. insurance firms, airliner passen- 
ger risks are the same as walking across a 
street. Even pilots can buy straight life 
insurance for about the same extra pre- 
mium ($2.50 to $6 per $1,000) charged 
coal miners. 

Few, however, insure pilots for dou- 
ble indemnity. 

Not too subtly the railroads took ad- 
vantage of the situation. With advertising 
(but far from perfect honesty) some 
claimed you always get there and back— 
in a train, 

To regular airline passengers the dan- 
ger might still seem more dramatic but 
not greater than train travel. The once- 
in-a-while majority of air travelers were 
not so sure. 

And in their fear these passengers 





asked: What giant hand can yank airliners 
out of the sky and punch them into the 
ground? 

The main answer would be familiar 
even to motorists: Congestion—too much 
movement, handled by too few traffic de- 
vices. And the glove for the deadly hand 
would be bad weather. 

But dead pilots can’t tell investiga- 
tors if those are the only crash causes. 
Nor can twisted wreckage often reveal 
mechanical failure. 

Endless airliner checking has pretty 
well removed mechanical dangers. Con- 
cern over use of surplus Army planes is 
ill-founded, Their airline-use condition 
must be that of a new ship. 

Hope. Remaining, then, are the traf- 
fic devices as a solution. Rapidly being 
installed at major airports are instrument 
and radar landing systems that can keep 
a field open in bad weather. 

But these systems are Government 
operations (Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion) and depend upon unstable Congres- 
sional appropriations (and _ occasional 
equipment loans from other sources) for 
their life. From the White House a new 
commission to study airline safety has 
already recommended greater, steadier, 
financial and legal muscles for CAA. 

Under a huskier CAA, airlines could 
be compelled to use the new landing sys- 
tems, which now are voluntary. Engineers 
say their nation-wide use would cut 
crashes by a third. 

Largely overlooked is the next-to- 
most important solution factor. Airlines 
are growing in age and size. On their 
broadening .shoulders must fall some of 
the man-sized burden and research of put- 
ting science to work to pocket the clawing 
hand of air disaster. 


Fat Cat With Wings 


Two years ago Robert W. Prescott 
gave up shooting down Jap airplanes (six, 
while a member of the famed Flying 
Tigers). But fighting was an art the 33- 
year-old pilot could not forget. 

First he battled for money: By July 
1945 he’d talked businessmen and fellow- 
flyers into lending him $170,000. 

Then he battled for a new business: 
By year’s end 1946 he was employing 330 
persons, 15 airline-type planes to maintain 
one of the largest “for hire” air-freight 
lines in the world—National Skyway 
Freight Corp., “The Flying Tiger Line.” 

K.O. This month he was fighting for, 
and winning, downright supremacy in his 
field. During one of the hottest bidding 
battles in the history of Government flight 
contracts, Prescott’s tigers had pinned all 
comers to the mat, were awarded the han- 
dling of trans-Pacific operations for the 
Army’s Air Transport Command. 

It was a juicy $3.8 million morsel for 
air cargo’s fat cat. 

Example of the competition that the 
Tiger met and chewed whole: Retiring 
contract holder is United Air Lines, aided 
by Transocean and Pacific Overseas air- 
lines, one of the huskiest combines that 
the Army had ever hired to do its routine 
hauling. During the six-month length of 
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ASTHMADOR: 


Bitter winds . .. snow, slush 
stuffy, overheated houses ... no 
wonder winter usually spells 
a-g-o-n-y for the asthmatic who 
has not yet tried Dr. R. Schiff- 
mann’s ASTHMADOR! Take 
pity on the poor sufferer...tell 
him how ASTHMADOR’S rich, 
aromatic fumes cut right 
through congestion, let in life- 
giving air, help reduce the se- 
verity of the attack. Tell him 
to ignite ASTHMADOR powder 
when he's too stuffed up to 
sleep, or smoke an ASTHMA- 
DOR cigarette anytime, any- 
where. No costly sprays to buy 
— nothing to take internally — 
just welcome relief the time- 
tested ASTHMADOR way. The 
leading inhalant —sold under 
& money-back guarantee. 


TOMATOES 
| tom ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


New BURGESS CLIMBING 


TRIP-2- GREP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or asa bush in garder®. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 


CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book | 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C. T., Galesburg, Mich. 


LEAKY WALLS 


Use the right waterproofer for the right job! 
QUICK-SET stops large running water 
leaks in masonry—in 5 minutes’ FLURE- 
SEAL waterproofs and decorates cinder 
block and other open-grained masonry. 
TRICOSEAL waterproofs and decorates 
dense block, stucco, concrete! 

Original Klee Formula products. Time- 
tested—effective at least S years. Simple to 
apply—do it yourself! At paint, hdwe. and 
bidg. supply dealers. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write direct 
me Include dealer's name. 


FREE | Send for 48-poge 


book on masonry 
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Dept.22-A, 637 Roendete Ave., 
Cincinnati 23, Oh 


THE AMERICAN FLURESIT CO. 





res SA SIS 
4 

2 Sell EVERYDAY CARDS 
5 Get quick cash showing gorgeous greet- 
ings for Birthdays, Anniversaries, other 
year ’round occasions. ]5 card Assortment 
sells for only $1— you make up to 60c. 12 
different assortments retail 60c to $1. Also 
Gift Wrappings, Personalized Stationery. 
Start earning now. Samples on approval. 


119 WAY STREET. ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of in- 
ventions. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and “Inven- 
tion Record” form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


* Registered Patent Attorneys 
1024 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
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the contract, Prescott’s planes will be 
called upon to fly 1.2 million miles a 
month, make two flights a day between a 
field near Sacramento, Calif., and Tokyo 
(via Henolulu, Kwajalein, Guam), and a 
daily shuttle service between California 
and Honolulu. 

To do this, Prescott’s office at Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport has become a 
wholesale hiring hall. In and out all day 
stream the aircraftmen from whom he will 
choose 1,200 new employes (40% flight 
personnel, 40% maintenance, 20% admin- 
istrative). 

Wings 
C-54s. 

Anything. No matter what the Army 
loads onto the wings, Prescott won’t be 
surprised or at loss as to how to handle it. 
So far in its routine civilian career Na- 
tional Skyway has met without blinking 
such out-of-the-way orders’ as the ship- 
ment of race horses, football teams, and 
the home-hungry crew of a Pacific-theater 
destroyer anchored off the West, Coast. 
This sort of aerial moving van business 
goes on in addition to the new Army con- 
tract. 

Financially, the Tiger is also ready to 
gobble up its share of worries. With award 
of the Army contract its stock (750,000 
shares outstanding) 


for the job will be 32 Army 


bounded from an 
over-the-counter $1.50 to $2.75. (A good 
20% of the stock, however, is held by the 
II original organizers.) 

If any shareholder worried about the 
financial canniness of the pilot-business- 
men, he could take cheer from one man- 
euver that hoisted the company over a 
hump during its early days. 

Prescott bought 14 surplus Conestoga 
cargo planes—an experimental and almost 
obsolete type—for $401,000 ($90,000 
dewn). 

Within a few 





days he’d recouped 


most of his cash outlay by selling six for 
$80.000. 

From that point on—as it does with 
a vengeance today—the Tiger really flew. 


MOVERS. Tiger vans have a future in the sky. 
(SEE: Fat Cat With Wings) 


“Pin -Worms can’t 
harm My child!” 


Better learn the truth, Mother 


Shocking fact revealed by recent 
medical reports: At least one out 
of three persons examined - was 
found to be a victim of Pin- 
Worms. Most did not even sus- 
pect what was wrong. 


For this ugly pest can enter the 
most fastidious home and, even 
with the best precautions, be 
passed on from one member of the 
family to another. 


So—play safe. Watch for the 
warning signs—especially the irri- 
tating rectalitch. Today you can 
do something about it . . . and you 
should do it right away. Yes, 
thanks to a special, medically- 
recognized drug, effective help is 
available. This drug is the vital 
ingredient in Jayne’s P-W. Easy- 
to-take P-W tablets are a medi- 
cally sound treatment based on an 
officially-approved principle.They 
act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms. Ask your druggist for 
JAYNE’S P-W at the first sign 
of Pin-Worms. 





It’s easy to remember: P-W for 


Pin-Worms. 


SPASTIC ano PARALYSIS 


CORRECTION 
ns Wilton H. Berry 
Ww Foundation Schools 


Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically in- 
dependent. Our forty-eighth year. 
Medical supervision. 

RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago), Wisconsin; Portiand, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Far Hills, New Jersey. 

Day Schools in ten other cities. 

For information write Berry Foundation 2 Shots 
16264 Ventura Bovievard, Encino, 


McGuffeys Readers 


1879 Edition. Oe Write for prices 
Include 25 cts if you wish 
“CASE FOR McGUFFEYS LESSONS” 
Including 20 Old Favorite Lessons 
KENNETH ABBOTT 
134 N. —_ Ave. Columbus 46, Ohio 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
VOICE DISORDERS 


Acute stammering, loss of voice corrected. 8 h de- 
veloped in retarded children. Residential institute. 10 








weeks’ correction course or 40 weeks’ specialist training 
course. Approved under G. I. Bill and A.M.A. 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P, Bristol, Rhode Island. 
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FIM SUL Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to rest- 
lent schoo! work — ereperce for college oqtrance exams. Standard 
8. texts supplied loma awarded. © pay 8. subjects 

| commietes. 5 — subjects if desired. Ask for Neti 
H-241, H-241, Drexel at 58th. Chicago 37 


GOV'T JOBS! 


‘VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 


Columbian Correspondence College 
Dept. 47, Washington 2, D.C... 
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NEURALGIA 


TORTURING YOU? 
Rheumatic pains driving you mad? 


Try faster-acting SLOAN’S ... Lumbago aches, 
bronchitis pains, muscular soreness and stiff- 
ness also call for this quicker help to relief! 






Don’t agonize or suffer it 
out. Pat on SLOAN’S— 
quick! It’s potent! No rub- 
bing. You just pat it on the sore, aching places. 
You feel its faster action at once. ... A warm 
surge of soothing circulation that eases congestion, 
quickly helps relieve the tormenting pain. 

Research shows SLOAN'’S acts faster .. . and 
the effect lasts longer . . . to help speed relief. Why 
fool around with lesser measures! Whenever pain 
strikes, get the FAST relief you want. Pat on 
SLOAN'S. Get SLOAN'S now—keep 


it handy. At all drugstores: 35¢, 
70¢. and $1.40 (giant size). Se 
awh 


FOR ACHES AND PAIN! 


70 years a trusted aid in relieving pain! 


RATS 


K-R-O Kills ’°em or Your 
Money Back 


“With my last can of K-R-O Powder, 
I killed 43 rats in one night—” re- 
ports Mr. George Ripper, Lanark, 
Illinois, farmer. K-R-O is guaranteed 
to kill rats. Red squill, its active in- 
gredient, makes K-R-O safer to use 
around farm animals. Economical! 
Two-ounce package at 75c will make 
200 death-dealing baits. At most 
drug; feed, and seed stores. Get 
R-O today! 
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ri 3 is ab 
Jeqand everywhare, Uopua OFFAWA Log Saw. sok comet 
‘ells trees, saws limbs. a2. wood lot into money. 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 264 ood Street, OTTAW. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write dene } 
in newspapers, magazines and . 
Splendid opportunity to “break peeks: | 
Up to $8.00 per ho field. May brin, you DETAILS 
hes = = hour i opare time. Expe 

ssary. e today for "FREE details. 
NO “OBLIGATION. "Voctond will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 











Books 





SPRING AGAIN. His new novel is tor reading. 
(SEE: Another Hit) 


Another Hit 


Howard Spring, the English author 

who wrote the best-selling My Son, My 

Son, has turned out another good tale in 
Dunkerle y’s (Harper: $2.50). 

This one is a skillful and unpreten- 
tious airing of the rather turbulent lives 
of a number of people connected with Sir 
Daniel Dunkerley’s great publishing firm 
in London. Besides Sir Daniel, one of the 
least interesting characters, there are Alec 
Dillworth, one of the editors; his sister 
Elsie, whose promising musical career was 
cut short when Alec accidentally thrust a 
dagger through her hand; Hesba Lewisohn, 
a successful authoress; and Theodore 
Chrystal; a menacing headmaster. 

To deal with them all and their 
shadowy, interrelated pasts in such a 
short novel, the author has to do some 
swift juggling. He fumbles a little at first, 
but toward the end hits a smooth stride 
that leaves the reader still staring after 
the performance is ended. 

One Wins. By this time, the story 
is concerned most with the Dillworths— 
Elsie and her new husband, and Alec with 
his love for Hesba. After a tragedy-filled 
life, the Dillworths are getting their first 
taste of a well-deserved happiness when 
a Thomas Hardy twist of fate threatens 
to take it away. 

The ending is a spine-tingler in which 
only one Dillworth wins out. The other 
loses. More than this should not be told 
except by Howard Spring. 


Hitler’s Man 


“Dear Fuhrer! . .. I want to dispel 
all shadow of doubt and declare that I 
stand ready at your side entirely and de- 
cidedly at your disposal, united in a com- 
mon historical destiny. . . . I need no con- 
firmation of my faith in the triumph of 
your Cause and I repeat that I shall al- 





”? 


ways be a loyal follower of it.... 

The writer of this fervent little note 
was “neutral” General Franco, dictator of 
Spain. It is reprinted in Complacent Dic- 
tator by Sir Samuel Hoare (Knopf: 
$3.50) along with a pile of other evidence 
of Franco’s sympathy and actual assistance 
to the Nazi cause all during the war. 

On the Spot. Sir Samuel collected 
the evidence first hand between 1940 and 
1944 when he served as British ambassa- 
dor at Madrid. He had been sent there 
with the specific job of keeping Spain 
from actually joining the Axis and, al- 
though he did succeed in this one respect, 
his struggle, as he here records it, was a 
nip and tuck affair with both Franco and 
Foreign Minister Serrano Suner openly 
derisive of the Allies. The Spanish press 
was more vitriolic toward Britain than 
even the German newspapers. The Brit- 
ish embassy was attacked by mobs. 

Franco appears not only as an ardent 
Nazi sympathizer—to be dealt with, in 
the reader’s judgment, like any other lead- 
ing Nazi—but as an unattractive and seem- 
ingly obtuse man. It is particularly gall- 
ing that the Allies’ diplomatic victory in 
keeping Spain out of the war actually en- 
trenched Franco’s position. He has, he 
now proclaims, saved his people the “hor- 
rors of war.” After reading Complacent 
Dictator, one suspects that other horrors 
are in store for them. 


Struggle to Live 


The war with Germany is over. For 
the time being, at least, mankind is free 
to go his blundering way without direc- 
tions from Supermen. But the struggle 
lives again in a powerful, symbolic novel, 
The Aerodrome, by Rex Warner (Lippin- 
cott: $2). 

Literally it is the struggle between 
the unexalted inhabitants of a small Eng- 
lish town and a group of ruthless, efficient 
air officers stationed at a nearby aero- 
drome. To the officers the taking over of 
the small village is the first step in a plot 
to “transform” all mankind. 

The story is told by Roy, a young 
man who joined the aerodrome after he 
became fed up with village sordidness and 
inefficiency. (His own foster father, the 
village rector, had just confessed that he 
was a murderer.) 

As secretary to-the dynamic Air 
Vice-Marshal who led the officers, Roy 
helped impose the new. order on the bun- 
gling villagers, but became disillusioned 
when the Air Vice-Marshal, to quiet their 
grumbling, shot an old woman at a church 
meeting. 

Better Way. He realized that the 
old village life, “in spite of its drunken- 
ness and inefficiency,” was better than the 
Air Vice-Marshal’s dream. “We had abol- 
ished inefficiency .. . but we had destroyed 
also the spirit of inquiry, the sweet and 
terrifying sympathy of love that can ac- 
knowledge mystery, danger and depend- 
ence.” 

There is also an active love story 
running through the book and both it and 
the broader theme are enhanced by 
Warner’s writing ability. 


PATHFINDER 
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INJURED or "DEFORMED BACK 


A woman, aided by Philo Burt support, writes: 
“Now, can walk, run, dance, ride without 
aches and pains.”” A man, invalided by a bad 
fall, was enabled to walk, ride horseback and 
play tennis. A child paralyzed from 
a spinal deformity was playing 
around the house within four weeks. 
In our Free Book, many users tell 
of relief, improved appearance, even 
pormeneat correction. 


Over 68,000 benefited by 
Philo Burt Back Aid 


If your back is weak, injured, dis- 
eased or deformed, investigate what 
ea | the patented Philo Burt Appliance 
4 can do for you. Light, flexible and 
‘ easily adjustable, it’s far more 
comfortable than torturing plas- 
~*, ter casts, leather and celluloid 
“| Jackets or steel braces. Physi- 
cians recommend it; and we 
work with your doctor. 
30 day’s trial to prove its value 
Reduced price within reach of 
all. Send for FREE BOOK, 
describing your condition s0 
we can give you specific infor- 
mation. 



































PHILO BURT CO. 
179-14 Odd Fellows Temple 
damestown, New York 












oun ! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses , 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated. sy 4 glide over win- 
dows: leaves giass sparkling ciear. No heating water, no 









_heavy buckets to carry, No rags, powders, sponges, cham- 
ois. No mess or muss. No red chapped hands. Dust, dirt, grime 
‘og disappear like magic. Wonderful for auto windows, winds! ields} 


poe panty FOR AGENTS "e.o%er scot in; 
mame at once. A fe" ¥y postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
) = name, KRISTEE E CO.. 873 Bar Street 


Painful BUNIONS 
Helped . 
Quickly! 


When Fairyfoot is applied, see how quickly pain stops, 
and your bunion gets smaller. Enables you to wear proper 
shoes. Ready forinstant use. Tested and proven since 1897 
Now new, faster formula works quicker, better than ever. 
FREE Write today fur FREE TRIAL TREATMENT. 
FAIRYFOOT, 1223 So. Wabash Ave. 
TRIAL 3242 















Dept. CHICAGO 5, 

















For real fun, get 
—— sure-popping JOLLY Rian 

7) TIME, Delicious! 
White or Yellow. 







Reliable man with car wanted to call on 
farmers. Wonderful opportunity now. $15- 
$20 in a day. No experience or capital re- 


quired. Permanent. Write Today. 
McNESS CO. 


Freeport, Iinois, 


i MONEY-MAKERS!!! 
New 


Farms 


e catalog just out! Bargains galore! 

Auto-Cabins, Stores, Ranches, Coast-to- 

Coast, mailed FREE. TELL us what you want. Where? Price? 

Terms? Save time-money through our 47-year-old service. Write. 
STROUT REALTY 

20 West 9th St. 453 S. Spring 

Kansas City 6, Mo. — Los Angeles 13 


SELLWOMEN’'S WEAR 


Up-to-minute styles - DRESSES - street - house, 
Lingerie, Hosiery, Bedspreads, Towels, Curtains, 
Child Wear, DRESS GOODS - Cotton printe, 
Linens, Rayons, Woolens. Beautiful FREE Sam- 
plee make Easy Sales-BIG PROFITS-without exz- 
perience. Exclusive. Be First. Write now. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH 
Dept. 425 Binghamton, N.Y. 


FEBRUARY 12, 1947 


Dept. 39 


255 4th Avenue 
_New York 10 





ILLINOIS | 


. AKRON, OHIO. OnIO. | 


Other New Books 


The Butterfly. By James M. Cain 
(Knopf: $2). The author of such thriller- 
dillers as Double Indemnity and The Post- 
man Always Rings Twice is at it again— 
this time with the story of Jess Tyler, a 
God-fearing mountaineer who falls in love 
with his no-good daughter, Kady. Jess 
manfully fights temptation until he secret- 
ly discovers that she is not really his 
daughter after all. Then he marries her 
and is promptly hauled into court for in- 
cest. The ending, a dose of hot mountain 
lead, is not only tragic but so sudden 
that the author is cut off spang in the 
middle of a sentence. 


The Wolf in North American His- 
tory. By Stanley Paul Young (Caxton: 
$3.50).. “Hated, reviled, and feared, 
hunted, trapped, and poisoned down 
through the centuries, always with a boun- 
ty on its head to the extent of millions of 
dollars, as a-symbol of the devil, and 
finally as the progenitor of the domestic 
dog—man’s best friend—no other car- 
nivore rivals the wolf in the profound ef- 
fect exerted on human affairs.” This state- 
ment explains why the author has devoted 
an entire, enthusiastic volume to the study 
of the wolf. Surprisingly enough, the 
reader finds this enthusiasm contagious, 
and the pictures and wealth of research 
contained here add up to more than just 
a reference book. 


The Hands of Veronica. By Fannie 
Hurst (Harper: $2.75). The author has 
written a dozen novels which invariably 
sell very well. The reviewer can only re- 
peat in a tired voice that this one is just 
as bad as the others. It has an absurd 
plot (Veronica discovers that she can 
make the maimed and sick whole by 
touching them with her hands, but this 
interferes with her love life. Too many 


cripples are always hanging ardund), It 
has unreal characters wrapped up in nau- 
seating sentimentality. 
we aren't sure. 
it that far. 


As for the ending, 
We couldn’t quite make 


Lotta Neustein 


HURST'S HEALING HANDS. They give the 
reader a pain. (SEE: Other New Books) 

















600 BRAND NEW 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


FLIGHT JACKETS 
senino, $18.79 


plus 25¢ for packing, 
handling and postage. 
Leather. Sheep-skin lined. 
Sizes 38-46. We reserve 
the right to refund your 
money if, for any reason, 
we ore unable fo fill your 
order. 


USED 


Army Combat 
Shoes as 


Plus 25¢ Postage poir 


An ouft- 


ARMY SERVICE 
SHOES §¢ 


(Plus 15¢ Postage) 
IN GOOD CONDITION NO REPAIRS NEEDED 


Also NEW Army Combat Shoes $5.75 
(Plus 25¢ Postage) 


Suitable for All Outdoor Wear. Sizes 6 to 12. If not completely 
satisfied, return shoes, and money will be ot, refunded. 
Send Check of Money Order; No eo. 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 
Reference—Central National Bank of Delaware ~ 


FIRST STATE PATCH CO. 


419 Shipley Street Dept. P. Wilmington, Det. 


FRUIT TREE 


BERRIES 
ROSES AND SHRUBS 





Choice, sturdy, upland grown stock thet will 
moke rapid growth and beer plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWSERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
SHRUBS ore nuted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION. 


Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
12 Maple St. Densville, N. ¥. 


«7 {) EARN 
| MONEY 
SHOWING 


- \ | Write me, and I” ig 
actual sample fabrics rm style presentation 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. You'll see gor- 
geous, newest style dresses — lovely 


lingerie—hosiery, men’sshirtsand 
socks —all at LOW PRICES 
5) So Take orders from friends 







WRiTE FOr 
FREE 
CATALOG 


and make money in spare time. 
GET FREE SAMPLES! 
Send no money for this big- profit 
line of sample fabrics .It's yours 
free. Rush name, address now. 


THE! MELVILLE CO., Dept. 4313 CINCINNATI 3, ono 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL Song! 
BELSAW MODELS 


in 10 to 24 foot sawin 

lengths. MECHANICAL 
accurate set works and 
itive dogs. Use tageter « ne old auto 


(Y 4a low cost for 
commercia! sawin; Pays, The pocit an elf 
seaey uss ap ule fei asks 


BELSAW MACHINERY co., 1852 -K Field Bidg. 
nus Westport Read a sas City y 2 " 


OH JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


m *“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE MUSCULAR ACHES 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. Secure booklet con- 
cerning patent o'DR and procedure—without obligation. 


GANS 3. & HARVEY JACOBSON 


p 5 atent Attorneys 
737-A District National Bidg. Washington 5, D.C. 


él 













































































Americana 


International 
THE LAST MILE. Old favorites ride into his- 
tory. (SEE: The Air for Open-Toppers) 


The Air for Open Toppers 


It was in the spring of 1907 that 
New York’s first open-air bus meandered 
up from historic old Washington Square, 
through the world’s most fabulous shop- 
ping district, past ‘“Millionaire’s Row” on 
upper Fifth Avenue. At I p.m. on a 
drizzly afternoon not long ago the last one 
halted, yielding to one-story vehicles. 
Closed double-deckers will soon follow, 

Fares, Please. In those 40 years, 
despite a ro¢ fare in a 5¢-fare city, nearly 
everyone, from sleepy scrubwomen to 
bankers, rode the open-deckers at one time 
or another. Old folks took daytime sun 
and night breezes on them. Sweethearts 
star-gazed as the buses swung out on Riv- 
erside Drive. Sightseers clutched skirts 
and hats to climb the winding stair. 

New Yorkers, notoriously “hard- 
boiled,” lined up to ride the last mile that 
marked the open-toppers’ end. Beside a 
father and son from Newport, R.I., and a 
grandmother from Olney, IIl., on her first 
ride sat night club entertainers and Wall 
Street executives. Two New York couples 
held hands and looked particularly sad. 
They had met on such a bus two years ago. 


Small Town Calling 


Just over a year ago Dr. Edward R. 
Janjigian moved to Edinburg, Ind., for his 
wife to be with her ailing father. 

With a string of degrees (A.B., M.D.., 
Ph.D.), a psychological novel, Doctor 
Destiny, to his credit, Dr. Janjigian was 
a big shot for such a small town. It was 
a good break for Edinburg, which had only 
one aging doctor to tend its 2,500 people. 

Better Job. Last month, his wife’s 
father dead, Dr. Janjigian, 37, decided to 
accept an offer from Pennsylvania as 
regional chief psychiatrist at three times 
the money he was making. He had three 
children to consider. There was “no fu- 
ture” in Edinburg. 

But sadness lay over the town when 
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his office and climbed 
into the family car. Dr. Janjigian didn’t 
feel cheerful either. As he drove along he 
kept remembering the looks on the faces 
of the sick people he was leaving behind. 

Change of Heart. Forty miles up 
the road he suddenly swung the car 
around. A small town’s plight was more 
important to him than a fat salary. 

“There are lots of fools like me,” 
says Janjigian modestly. “You just don't 
hear about them.” 


the doctor locked 


Dig It, Grandma! 


Teen-agers, long in the _ jitterbug 
spotlight, must look to their laurels, Com- 
petition from the Grandma’s Night Out 
Club is loud, keen and hot, 

This organization of 30 Brooklyn 
grandmothers, 60 to 90 years old, whoops 
it up once a month in, of all places, a 
YMCA. Specialties are the rhumba, the 
samba, and, just to add color, an occa- 
sional Indian ceremonial dance. 

Head grandma is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kaiser, 76. Specialty artists include a 72- 
year-old who beats out jive on black 
ebony bones; a great-grandmother, 70. 
who started dancing five years ago, now 
boasts she can do any step in Arthur 
Murray’s book. 

Members emphasize their club has a 
10-year history—a past to look back upon. 

Partners? Grandpa can crash the gate 
if he’s limber enough. 


The House of Adams 


It was big news last year when the 
Hyde Park home of one president, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, became public property. 
Now the “Presidential Mansion” of two 
chief executives has been given to the In- 
terior Department as an historic shrine. 

John Adams bought the rambling, 
shuttered frame house in Braintree, Mass. 
(now Quincy), just 10 years before he be- 
came the second U.S. President in 1797. 
Both he and his son, John Quincy, sixth 
President, used it as a Summer White 
House. Men well known to history paraded 
its halls. And each succeeding generation 
of Adamses—Charles Francis, minister to 
Great Britain; Charles III, Hoover’s Sec- 
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A.D. 1731. Two Presidents lived here. John Public owns it now. (SEE: The House of Adams) 





retary of Navy; Henry, historian, whose 
Education of Henry Adams humanizes the 
old house—left its mark. 

Well-Worn Cradle. Among a riot 
of flowers in the garden grows a white 
bush planted by Abigail Adams, who later 
hung wash in the unfinished White House. 
At the foot of the canopied four-poster in 
her bedroom stands the little high-top 
cradle that rocked many little Adamses. 

In the second floor room which John 
Adams built as a library (soon outgrown) 
still stand the twin globes John fingered as 
he pondered world problems, the chair in 
which he died. The plush sofa and dainty 
chairs of the “long room,” once Abigail’s 
drawing room, are as ready as the day in 


1824 when Lafayette dropped in. Since 
Brooks, the last occupant of the John 
Adams house, moved out in 1927, the 


Adams Memorial Society has kept it open 
to the public. 

Now the house is boarded up for the 
winter. But when snow melts on the hills 
the Interior Department plans big dedica- 
tory doings to remind Americans of this 
nursery of their history. 


New Lincoln Myth? 


The night of Feb. 22, 1861, was a 
tense one for the group riding a special 
train eastbound from Springfield, Ill. 

Detectives had sniffed out a plot to 
assassinate the President-elect before he 
reached Washington. There was guarded 
talk of burned bridges, torn rails, violence 
in Baltimore. 

That’s why the country rocked next 
day to hear that Abraham Lincoln had 
slipped into the capital by night. News- 
papers said he came in disguised as an old 
woman or a Scotsman. From critics came 
cries of “Coward!” 

No False Whiskers? Now, nearly 86 
years later, a little dagger in a red case, a 
pair of wire eye-shields, and some crude 
iron “knuckles” at the Lincoln Museum in 
Washington have pressed a puzzling wrin- 
kle into the fabric of this old story. They 
came to the museum from the late Mar- 
garetta Hazzard of Washington. She in- 
herited them from her father, Capt. 
George W. Hazzard, honor graduate of the 
U.S. Military Academy and invited guest 
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Adams Memorial Society 
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THE SIGN OF THE BEST BUY 





strength, vitality into chicks 


‘‘Well begun is half done.’’ Apply that principle to 
brooding and it reads: “Start chicks under a Hudson 
LEKTRIK-HEN and you’re well on the way to extra 





poultry profits.” 





Interior Dept. 


MUSEUM MYSTERY. Did Abe wear these ... 


on the President’s train that night in 1861. the Hudson “Diamond-H” line. 


Hazzard got them, says the story 
; handed on with the gift, straight from | H. D. HUDSON waren tig ~inln i COMPANY 
. ‘i 7 . | hicago 11, Illinois 
i] Lincoln himself: When word reached , 


Harrisburg of the planned assassination, | : 
0 Lincoln was whisked through Philadelphia Hay 
e to Baltimore. There Capt. Hazzard took , saan Taviraent 
d , him—wearing the eye-shield disguise and 
e grasping the dirk and knuckles—via horse 

and buggy “by a circuitous route” to the 
+t Willard Hotel in Washington. 
d Take Your Choice. There’s another 
.. version of this trip. Lincoln’s secretary, 
d John G. Nicolay, was on the train too. He 
e said that Lincoln went secretly to Phila- 

delphia, took a berth engaged by a lady 
6 detective for her “invalid brother,” 
. stopped in Baltimore only for horses to 
shift his railroad car between stations. 








§World Famous 
" Varielizo 






" Museum officials admit there’s noth- 0 AMERICA 
. 4 ° ° . Think of it! This amazing low 
‘- ing to substantiate the history of their price brings you 100 blooming size a" 
. i rs 
" new treasures. But they are impressed that these 2-year-old, high-price varieties: Pieardy, Dr 


Bennet, Shirley Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. We 
will replace any bulb which does not FLOWER § YEARS. 
Order now while they last! Sent in plenty of time for 
spring planting. Money back guarantee. 

EXTRA-Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSES without 
additional cost. Bloom first year into waxy white, fragrant 


it comes from “a distinguished officer.” 
They also have Hazzard’s special pass, 
properly signed by the officer in charge of 






> the train. “Perhaps some one will find flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in pots, too. 
- ° ” SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
t some verification someday, they Say. Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus postage on 


arrival. Send order, name and address to 


MICHIGAN Suis. co. 
Dept.cEe 1904 and Rapids 2, Michigan 


~~: <a HEARING AID 
At , A DE A WITHOUT BATTERY 
Aye tne / 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Lincoln Museum | 
y 
) 
R 





| Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. — head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used + / thou- 
sands. ay for free information and names of happy 
| users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal gift. 
| American Earphone Co. 16 East 43rd St. (Dept. P-17), W. Y. 17, HL Y. 
ORNAMENTALS! PLANTS! 
SEEDS! FRUIT TREES! 


Write for big catalog that gives details. Ready-to-bear fruit 
trees — apples and pears. Ornamental shrubs, perennials — 









leading varieties — strong rooted. R 
Write today or visit our nursery. fF 
STORRS & HARRISON NURSERIES, INC. 

BOX 1@-0 . PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
OUR 93RD YEAR ON ROUTE 20 








AUSTRA WHITE customers report quicker growth 
RE Dedigreed 

Strains, 100. Chicks Ss 

Plan. Low Prices, Poultry Book Write TODAY. 

AJAX HATCHERY, Box 421 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


> AJAX WHITE GIANTS 


Famous Eat & £66 prodecere make big profits. 
ontest & Show W: Massi ve tKpons. 

= mature, © Guaranteed ~~ cockere 
Sharing Pian. Low Prices. talog Fre ree. ries Coders 


AJAX HATCHERY, Box «03 QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


greater ak mo EGGS. 5 Successful 











. « « or these? (SEE: New Liscola Myth?) 
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Insist on the brooder with the 
“Diamond-H.” This sign stands for better brooding 
—the correct heat, perfectly circulated, properly 
blended to promote extra strength, vigor and high 
livability. Get more for your money in all types of 
poultry equipment—buy from the dealer who sells 
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PERGON 


. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Seed Protectant 


Saves the seed. Increases the 
yield. Prevents seed decay 
and damping off. When you buy seeds 
—insist on Spergon-treated seeds. 
Write for bulletins on our new fungi- 
cides, insecticides and weed-killers. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, W. Y. 


OUCH.my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


oav TOMATO-FREE 


New Firesteel, most Amazing Tomato 
ever introduced. Beautiful Red clear 
















Plants. Bulbs, etc., 
ALNEER BROS., Bik.67, "Rockford, Ml, 


ROLL DEVELOPED 8 ENLARGED 


4x6 PRINTS 
Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls 32x42 30¢ 
prints, 4c each, developing 1 0c. 
SERVICE 


WISCONSIN FILM 
West Salem, 
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| People and Places 


| 
Columbia, $.C.: The Civil War 
definitely ended and southern hospital- 
ity reached a new high when a home- 
owner advertised: “Nice room for rent. 
Nice bath; no objection to Yankees.” 
Washington: Peggy Ann Elker- 
son, 8, thrives on a diet of beer, salt 
| herring and peanuts. Born without a 
| stomach, she must eat constantly, not 
the usual three meals a day. 
Freeport, Ill.: Farmer W. T. Rawl- 
| eigh’s prize bull ($5,000) swallowed 
a piece of metal, ran a temperature of 
102, lost 400 pounds. Unable to find 
anything in the ailing animal’s four 
stomachs with x-ray apparatus, veteri- 
narians appealed to the Army for a 
mine detector. 
Portland, Ore.: To preside over 
| its meeting, the Izaak Walton Society 
elected Izaak Walton, direct descend- 
ant of the famed angler. 

New York: Subway-hating banker 
Middleton Rose hired ~ private bus, 
collects $7.50 each month from 45 
Wall Street colleagues “for safe and 
comfortable transportation to and from 
| work.” 
| Gould, Ark.: Late in returning to 
the Arkansas State Prison from his 
holiday parole, convict Felix Hopkins 
| stole a car to make up the lost time. 
| Chicago: A four-year-old boy 
who will never have any real teeth got 
his first set of false ones. The plates 
| are as big as a half dollar and have 
| 20 plastic teeth. 








International 


Babes in Hollywood 


Hollywood: Bitten by the movie 
bug, the Priest children—Gloria, 15, 
Nicky, 9, and Francine, 5 (above)— 
went AWOL from their San Francisco 
home to get movie jobs and, incident- 
ally, “talk to Bing Crosby.” 

Baltimore: Pants manufacturer 
Max Ruin, who came to the U.S. from 
Bessarabia after memorizing the Con- 
stitution, has been named poet laureate 
of Baltimore. 

Richland, Wash.: Friendly Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Libby came from Chi- 
cago to visit the Rev. and Mrs. Thomas 
Acheson—on a bicycle. 

Sioux City, lowa: After pleading 
guilty to trying to poison his wife, 
farmer Martin Wecker walked out of 
court, sentenced to a 10-year parole to 
Mrs. Wecker. ' 
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International 


Dandy 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Resplendent in 
piped coat and striped trousers, Theo- 
dore Rzomp told police he took the 
somber attire from a funeral home 
when the proprietor was busy. Before 
he left, he said, his conscience made 
him “kneel and say a prayer for the 
deceased.” 

Chicago: To help discourage 
evictions and save his overworked evic- 
tors, Chief Bailiff Al Horan boosted 
eviction prices 50%. New Rates: First- 
floor tenants, $6, and $6 more for each 
additional flight. 

Bridgeport, Conn.: In divorce 
court. Policeman Chauncy B. Dance 
charged his wife with “intolerable cru- 
elty.” On Thanksgiving Day, he said, 
she violently tossed his dinner at him, 
showering him with turkey, gravy and 
dressing. 

Rehobeth Beach, Del.: To while 
away the time Edwin Rowlands is 
teaching his roosters to roller skate 
around a track in his back yard. 

New York: Surprised whistle con- 
torting the face of heavy-eating chim- 
panzee Billy (below) is the result of 
sad news announced by Helen Martini: 
Out of shape from Christmas gorging, 
Billy is to get no more chocolate cake 
in the future. 





Cake-Eater 











Pathfinders 


Idaho Idealist 


In the Canyon county town of Cald- 
well, Idaho, a gaunt, earnest man runs a 
publishing firm in a most unusual way. 

In his jumbled office at Caxton Print- 
ers, Ltd., James H. Gipson spends some 
10 hours a day over manuscripts. 

A lot of this time is spent losing 
money. Gipson doesn’t care. He’s a lean- 
jawed individualist, with a dreamer’s light 
in his business-man’s eyes, following his 
ideal right down to the edge of the red 
ink. He publishes what he considers are 
worthwhile books, with a fine disregard 
for money-making qualities. 

No Bacon for Sale. “If there’s any- 
thing worthwhile in this mad jumble we 
call the 20th Century, it should be books,” 
Gipson says. And books to his restless 
mind “never can nor will be primarily 
articles of merchandise to be sold like 
slabs of bacon over the counter.” 

Jim Gipson, the grey thick in his dark 
hair, seems calm enough, but inwardly he’s 
strung on high tension wires. His alert 
face is deeply lined, his eyes have the 
faintly haunted look of a man seeking 
what he never expects to find. But at 61 
he’s still a unique person, proud that Cax- 
ton Printers is a unique organization. 

Gipson didn’t plan to be a patron of 
young writers back in his boyhood days in 
Greeley, Colo. He “drifted” into publish- 
ing after his father founded a small paper 
in 1896 for Idaho farmers—with a sackful 
of worn type and a wheezy press. 

In 1903, Jim finished his formal edu- 
cation (a semester at the University of 
Idaho), began easing his father’s deficit by 
taking orders for valentines, calendars, 
textbooks —“‘anything anybody would 
buy.” 

By 1928 he found the firm’s original 
$118 inventory had grown to $250,000 
and the company was making more profits 
than a modest man needed. It was then he 
went in for book publishing. Always a 
lover of books, his home is stacked to the 
ceilings. And he printed a few after a 
Basque sheepherder wandered in with a 
“drama” dreamed up in the pastures. 

Gipson knew how tough it was for 
new writers to break into print. His plan 
was (1) to help them as best he could, 
and (2) to catch a few of the literary 
pearls big companies drop down the drain 
as they shuck for the quick-sellers, 

Publisher's Pains. Gipson has never 
learned the fine tricks of large-scale book- 
selling. Movie contracts and book-of-the- 
month clubs pass him by. The closest he 
ever came to a best seller was having an 
author win a five-figure prize on the re- 
write Caxton editors suggested. It was a 
best seller—but not for Caxton. 

Gipson is generous with such authors: 
“Our loss is their gain,” he philosophizes. 
The NRA hit him hard, but he kept on. 
Someone carted off his lithographing plant 
in 1936; he borrowed another, then caught 
the thief. When his entire plant—and 30 
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years’ files—went up in flames a year later 
his girls were typing in Caldwell base- 
ments before the smoke cleared. 

“Other people would be millionaires 
with our incredible hours and work,” he 
admits ruefully. “We’ve lost nearly $100,- 
ooo on books we published. But we’ve had 
a million dollars worth of fun.” 

Bull Mooser. Gipson goes in for poli- 
tics with the same aggressiveness. When 
his idol, Teddy Roosevelt, split the Re- 
publicans in 1912 Gipson dropped his 
work for four years to back the Bull 
Moose Party. In 1945 he sparked the new 
Republican Advisory Committee in Idaho. 
He’s always at war against government 
encroachments. 

He hates unions but godfathers his 
100 devoted employes. Though the de- 
pression put him in the red, he kept every- 
body on the payroll. If another depression 
washes out his shop, he says, he’ll support 
his employes on his farms. 

He has many friends but no one 
friend, unless it’s Vardis Fisher, whose 
hot-potato book Tragic Life first focused 
attention on Caxton Printers in 1932 
Somehow Gipson is aloof. Things others 
deem important—food, sleep, clothes—he 
merely tolerates. He has no time for hob- 
bies outside his books. 

Vital. Caxton Printers (named for 
William Caxton, first English printer) is 
known for Americana—authentic books of 
local history, particularly Idaho.” But 
Jim’s first love is serious fiction—where 
authors really come to grips with life.” 

Caxton puts out some 20 books a 
year, Sales, particularly on Americana and 
juveniles are mounting. 

He looks to the day when he can 
streamline his sales methods and when— 
like the old monks—he can go back to the 
hand methods that made his books an art. 
He wants his “bunch of country printers, 
who believe that really fine books are the 
most worthwhile things in life,” to produce 


“the finest trade editions in the world to- 
day.” He’s sure they've printed some of 
the top literature of this age. 





JIM GIPSON. He backs the best in books. 
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| bronchial mucous membranes. 





le Peter PAIN SHOOTS You FULL .OF 


@ Rub in Ben-Gay for gently warming, soothing, speedy relief 
from cold discomfort! Ben-Gay contains up to 21/2, times more 
of those famous pain-relieving ingredients known to every 
doctor—methyl salicylate and menthol—than five other widely 
offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay, the original Baume 


Analgésique. It acts fast! 


Also for Pain due to RHEUMATISM, MUSCLE ACHE, and STRAINS. 
Ask for Mild Ben-Gay for Children. 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 


| the understanding you must like the way it 


quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 





| For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





| teed. Cash paid for used courses 
| illustrated bargain catalog F REE. Write today! NEL 








LOOK HOT WATER IN 5 MINUTES 


Just drop the Elden Electric Water Heater inte water, plug into 
any light socket and you will have steaming het water im S minutes! 
ideal ter shaving, baby's bath, boiling water or sterilizing iastre 
ments. Thousands in use in homes, cottages, trailers, hunting 
lodges, refreshment stands, barber shops, destists’ offices 
and on the farm. Comes complete with § ft. waterproof 
Z insulated all rubber cord and plug. Send check or money 
YF erter today. Money back guarantes. 


ADD 75 FOR POSTAGE ELDEN PRODUCTS co. 


we coos 
Department 39, 7210 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
COMPLETE HOME- 


STUDY COURSES 
and self-instruction 











books, slightly used. 
Sold, rented, ex- 
changed. All subjects. 


eee uaraD- 
Full det and ¢ ifats 






COMPANY, 1139 8. Wabash, Dept. 27, Chicago 5, II. 








PH MAKE YOUR OWN ¥& 


COSTUME JEWELRY 


SPLENDID HOBBY OR VOCATION 





Sea Shells «@ Pin Backs « Ear Screws « Screw Eyes 
Plastic Dises @ Ear Clips « Floral Stones « Jump Rings 
Chains « Clasps « Wire « Boxes « Bracelets « Parts 


Bow Knots « Catches « Plexigias « Cements « Dyes 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE «+ DEPT.A 






@ needed. Just a few min- 
es and a tew fost =. aootyere, 
garage or barn space. ‘ai females 


herd. WE rate, ci ae eReRaRS 


TREMENDOUS DEMAND for breedin 
> moat and world’s most beautitul 


rabbit pelts by 
raoba far, Brauer, CHiN eCHIN FUne now. and for years 
to come! Write for free trated catalo 


| WILLOW BROOK FARM * R 4 SELLERSVILLE, PENNA. 
y STRAWBERRIES 


PAY ALLEN’S BERRY 800K 
describes best early me- 
dium, late and everbearing varieties 
Tells how to grow big luscious ber- 
ries for home and market Copy 
Free. Write Today. 
W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 

92 _Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md 





Make plenty. Supply 






Sayman Soap, Sayman 


Ss 


~ 


cosmetics and Sayman hoyschold items 
to friends and neighbors. Free goods 
~ national advertising. W rite for Tested — 
Searting Plan today. ‘n 
SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO. + OLF'T C.2+ SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 


*F-N 
the famous 
Finger Nail 

‘ Test 


“It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 

e head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 

druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





A little Wildroot Cream-Oil can do a big 

¢ job for your hair. Keeps it well groomed 
all day long without that greasy, plastered 
down look! Your hair looks and feels good! 














NON-ALCOHOLIC 


CONTAINS 
LANOLIN! 


LANOLIN is an 

*oil resembling the 
natural oil of the hu- 
man skin! No wonder 
4 out of 5 users ina 
nation-wide test pre- 
ferred Wildroot 
Cream-Oil to other 
hair tonics. Get it 
from your barber or 
drug counter. 


IMPORTANT: Smart i 
women use Wild- GROOMS THE HAIR 
root Cream-Oil for RELIEVES DRYNESS 
quick grooming, ee 
and to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair too! 





SHAME WELL BEFORE Usinc 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
HAIR TONIC 


MOn-arcomore 
Cowrares 
LANOLIN 


——<—— 





TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! 
“The Adventures of Sam Spade" Sun. 
evenings, CBS Network; "King Cole Trio 


Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 








"Oh well, | suppose he gets pajd for it.” 


Inflation 


Her new suit is 

Sleek and streamlined, 
Outside checks, 

Inside creamlined. 
Just the same I 

Have a hunch, 
The skirt won't fit her 

After lunch. 

R. Conly 


A city’s appropriation for snow re- 
moval, come to think of it, is a slush fund, 
too. 


Maybe Congress will give the portal- 
to-portal nonsense the gate. 


A Chicago barber failed in his threat 
to remove the famous eyebrows of John 
L. Lewis. After seeing what happened to 
a would-be photographer, the man with 
the razor was for avoiding a scrape. 


The Committee on Public Debt Pol- 
icy has figured that each of us owes $881 
more than he makes. Too bad we can’t 
figure our income tax on that basis. 


Second Class Mail 


Hollywood designers say spring fash- 
ions will be long-waisted . . . and hubby 
will have to be long-winded to race for 
the cash to meet the waistline. 


Staten Island,. New York City’s 
“stepchild,” wants to secede. But our 
Liberty is still safe—it’s on Bedloe’s Is- 
land, 

It’s all in the point of view: An 
Indiana grand jury inspected the jail and 
found it “clean and inviting’—the jurors 
were on the outside looking in. 

% os os 

Boy Scouts opened their 1947 fund 

campaign with an early morning mess call 








. 


at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. That 
bugle must have sounded like Gabriel's 
horn to the regular night-owl clientele. 
* oie ote 

The California gold rush of 1849 has 
been duplicated in reverse! The 49ers 
took the gold out of the Golden State— 
the (19) 46ers left more than $8 million, 
says the state’s convention committee. 


The Chesapeake & Qhio Railroad now 
shows full-length movies on The George 
Washington, streamliner running between 
Washington and Cincinnati. It’s possible 
for the hero to kiss the heroine from 
Charleston, W.Va., to Cincy, with a break 
for station announcement at Huntington. 


A mobile grocery in Ohio announces 
its. presence in the neighborhood with a 
musical horn. Probably plays that song 
about an awful lot of coffee in Brazil. 


Quips 


Now and then a Government official 
stumbles upon a fact of life. The other 
day one said: “Loans to a country that 
spends large amounts on armament are 
not good risks.”—Aflanta Journal. 





It’s the Year 3 A.A, (Atomic Age) 
and we're still here!—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 





a ae 

The average citizen who looks ahead 
no further than taxpaying time wonders 
why the politicians are so hopped up over 
anything as far away as 1948.—/ndianap- 
olis Star. 

“Two-pants suits are legal.” And as 
long as we're dealing with the dreamy 
abstract, so are new houses.—Buffalo 
Evening News. 


Between all this prosperity that no 
one can afford and hard times at popular 
prices, it is difficult to choose.—The Ore- 
gonian (Portland). 


+ od 


When she pays 15¢ for a nickel loaf 
of bread, the housewife complains—not 
realizing this is known 
Boston Daily Globe 


as prosperity.— 





"This way | can enjoy my coffee without spill- 
ing it.” 
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UNION 


PACIFIC 


THE SEASONED TRAVELER 
GOES BY TRAIN 
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‘. .. my wife said that judging from the threatening pre- 
dictions made by the weather man | had better postpone 

we this trip. But | told her she could forget about weather 
if reports ... | had my space reserved on Union Pacific. 
One thing about train travel— you know you'll get there 
—and home again.” 


& 
az 
\ 


* *k * 


The man is right. And, furthermore, he'll be 
completely rested; in A-] shape for business 
appointments. 


For dependable, all-weather transporta- 
tion, may we suggest ... be specific— 
say “Union Pacific.” 


| UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Challengers 
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VANILLA ICE CREAM 


CHERRY PIE 


Ves | 


Facak@s 
with an extra UMA / 


Try them this way: When 
pancakes are done—stack 3 
on a plate, cover with butter 
and Sweetose—put in oven 
for a few minutes, before 


serving. 
: 





RAISIN BRAN MUFFIN 


AND 100 OTHER USES TOO 


This new-type syrup— sweet enough to do things with / 


Science now brings a wonderful 
new home sweetening agent. For 
luscious desserts, and mousses, and 
frozen custards. For muffins and 
shortcakes, for freezing fruits and 
making pies—and 100 other uses. 

It icn’t a substitute. It isn’t a 
“stretcher’’. It is something new, 
that stands on its own. Thousands 
of women who have tried it, prefer 
it to sugar for many uses. The 
name of this new food invention is 





IT'S REALLY sweer l 


*"Sweetose’’ is a trade-mark of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 


Decatur, Illinois, registered in the U. 8, Patent Office; 


Sweetose. Sweetose is a new type 
of syrup made from corn. BuT 
not like any corn syrup you ever 
tasted before. It’s new! It’s dif- 
ferent—so different, that the Gov- 
ernment has granted us a basic 
patent. 

We think you will be in for a 
surprise when you use it. It mixes 
very quickly, blends well, and gives 
a really satisfying sweetness that 
men and boys really like. You owe 


gd, 





it to yourself to try it. 

So just as a starter, mail the 
coupon below, and we will send 
you eleven new modern recipes for 
eleven wonderful, quick desserts, 
together with other information 
about this new modern miracle 
made from corn. 

Just fill in and send the coupon 
to us today... you will be glad 
you did. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Illinois. 





